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Use”, and ‘The Classical Influence Upon Advertising” are unusually 
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all later reading. 
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The Price is $1.40 
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D'Ooge: Elements of Latin 


A close correlation of English and Latin grammar, a skillful teaching of 
derivation, and an abundance of apt and artistic illustrations make this book 


appeal strongly to the beginner. 


D’Ooge and Eastman: Caesar in Gaul 
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ATHENS AND DELPHI (800-485 B.C.) 


When Athens first renounced her provincial isolation, 
she sought alliance with the Pythian Apollo'. Athena, 
Zeus, Hephaestus, and Poseidon Erechtheus had been 
her early gods; Apollo Patroos was the divinity to 
whom the four tribes swore allegiance, probably by the 
ninth century’; and somewhat later Apollo Delphinios 
had become the Athenian god of purilication*’. But, 
although the Delphic Apollo had been the oracle and the 
benefactor of the Dorian tribes from the early days of 
their invasions into Greece, Athens apparently found 
no need of him until she began her career of expansion 
and established her leadership in all Attica, probably 
shortly before the beginning of the seventh century. 

In the Tetrapolis of Northeastern Attica, over which 
Athens assumed leadership in uniting all into a ‘Synoi- 
kismos’, the Pythian Apollo had already secured a 
position of prominence’. While consolidating her 
position, Athens accepted the god, and, in view of his 
importance, saw to it, as time went on, that he became 
linked closer and closer to her. In characteristic 
fashion she manipulated legend to suit her purpose. 
Ion, who was formerly related to the Tetrapolis only, 
became in Athenian tradition the first polemarch, who 
had brought th® worship of Apollo Patroos®; and in 
Euripides’ we find him represented as a son cf Erech- 
theus’s daughter and Apollo. Apollo was thought of as 
landing at Athens en route from Delos to Delphi’, 
although the carher legend had said that his landing- 
place was near cither Tanagra or Marathon®, The 
sacred way for pilyrims to Delphi was changed so as to 
go through Athens, and a Pythion was built on the 
route, between Fleusis and Athens, 

There is no lack of evidence to prove the increasing 
devotion of Athens to the Pythian Apollo, He be- 
came clovely allied with the revered Apollo Patroos, the 
‘divine ancestor of the community’, and with Apollo 


See Colin, Le Culte d'Apollon Pythien A Athénes, 4-16. 

*"Heliasts and archons are closely connected with his worship, 
See Pollux 8.122, and Aristotle, Respublica Atheniensium 55.3. 

"According to Plutarch, Theseus 12, Acgeus founded the Del 
phinion when he returred from Delphi. To this shrine Theseus 
came following his murder of Sciron; it was regarded as the shrine 
for those who had committed justifiaple homicide (Aristotle, 
Athen, §7). 

‘At the latest, by 644, saya Wilamowitz, Aristotle und Athen, 
2.40, That the Pythian Apollo was a late arrival is indicated by the 
fact that the eponymos archon was in charge of his fates (Arintotle, 
Athen. §7). 

"The oldest Pythion im 
(Philochorus, Frag. 1548). 

"Aristotle, Reap. Athen,, Frag. 441. ‘lon 1860, 

"Aen hylus, Eumenides o 15, his legend became accepted; 
see the Dionysiac ortiata’ hymn, Bulletin ¢ orrespondanece Hellénique 
18 (i#O4), 452. Further odditions to the levend were that Athena 
helped Leto in her accouchement and aided Apollo in his struggle 
for possession of Delphi, See Colin, Le Culte d' Apollon Pythien a 
Athenes, o2 95. 

Scholia on Kumenides 

"Demosthenes, De Corona 


Attica was at Oinoe, near Marathon 


Piutarch, Demetrius qo.4. 


Delphinios"; and in what honor he was later held is 
indicated by the fact that in the Panathenaic procession 
Athena's ship was brought to anchor at the Pythion", 
Sanctuaries were built in his honor; and perhaps at this 
time the theoria, sent from Athens to Delphi to bring 
back the sacred fire for the purifying of the city, was 
instituted’, and a meeting-place made for Athenian 
pilgrims at the sanctuary. 

That Athens in the earlier days of her expansion 
found relations with Delphi helpful, on political as well 
as on religious grounds, is therefore apparent; and 
in her assumption of the rdle of intermediary between 
the Delian and the Delphian Apollo an indication is 
given of ber future policy toward the Dorian and lonian 
cultures. 

In the seventh and sixth centuries, Delphi was the 
educator of Athens, bringing her into relation not only 
with the other States in Greece that sent representatives 
to the religious festivals, but also with the traditions 
of Crete", the islands of the Aegean, Lydia, and Italy". 
From the influence of Delphi on Greek colonization 
Athens did not profit greatly, perhaps, for she appar- 
ently took small part in the movement; but at the 
sanctuary she found information of value for her 
growing foreign trade", and in general was brought into 
helpful contact with what was the leading foreign 
intelligence bureau of the time. Thus Athens was 
aided to burst the bounds of Attica and to become 
acquainted with the world. 

But the chief problem of Athens in the seventh cen- 
tury was that of securing economic adjustment within 
her own borders. It was an iron age, when the prob- 
lems arising from city life, and especially a new monetary 
system, had resulted in the desperate situation de- 
seribed by Aristotle’, That Delphi was eager to help 
in solving the economic problem is a possible explana- 
tion of her participation in the attempt of Cylon, 
about 632 B. C., to become tyrant of Athens. He 
was advised to seize the Acropolis ‘at the greatest 


"The Pythion built by Pisistratus was the seat of the exegetes; 
here auspices were observed, here the theoria to bring bac the 
sacred fire started, and the Thargelia festival of purification in- 
cluded leading the two sacrificial victims to thie shrine, § 
L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 4.270. 

"Philostratus, Vita Sophistarum 2.1.5. 

“Aeschylus, Eumenides 12; Plutarch, Theseus §. For a 
description of the theorias of the fourth century and later, see ¢ olin, 
and A, Boethius, Die Pythais (Upsala, tor8). 

“The first priests of Apollo at Delphi were Cretan, according to 
the Homeric hymn to Apollo, 

“Oyper sent offerings to Delphi, and Caere sent an embaasy in the 
late sixth century. See Herodotus 1.14; Mommeen, History of 
Rome, Englhah Translation, 1.18. 

Her exportation of vases indicates this, For testimony as to 
Delphi's influence on colonization see Pindar, Pythia 4; Herodotus 
4.155. Also note the popular worship of Apollo Archegetes in the 
West, According to Coldmachen, Hymn to Apollo, the god takes 
delight always in the foundation of new cities, and himself lays the 
firat stone, According to Herodotus, 4.15§, 8.145, the oracle spoke 
Libyan and Carian, 

Reap, Athen, 2, 
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festival of Zeus’. But his Megarian allies were badly 
chcesen, and the attempted coup d’état failed'’. 

Delphi was unsuccessful in alleviating the economic 
burden by political means; but her moral precepts of 
toleration and selfcontrol were more effective. The 
words graven over the temple door, Mndév dyar, 
ceavréy, were no mere casual phrases; they 
represented a principle in the very heart of the Delphic 
faith, which, as far as we know, she was the first to 
preach as a veritable «spel'®, That the moral pre- 
cepts of the oracle were in accord with traditional 
wisdom is indicated by the fact that one is identical 
with a passage from Hesiod®®. In the fever of changing 
economic standards, Delphi preac'ied an attitude of 
common sense, w'iic’), if it c ould not solve the problems, 
at least made them easier to endure. 

This same stabilizing conservatism Delphi exercised 
in reli-ion, insisting on the validity of traditional laws 
and celebrations in honor of gods and ancestral heroes?! . 
With regard to Athens, Delphi had religious importance 
in naming the three exegetes who were in charge of 
propitiatory rites, and in regulating the calendar of 
festivals; and, in the Delphic cult of the Dionvsiac 
Thyiads, Athenian representatives took part. The 
oracle was a teacher of value, insisting on purity of 
motive as well as external appearance”. Along with the 
moral and religious training, Athens also received here 
an education in art”, for she participated in the musical 
festivals and saw the monuments erected at the 
sanctuary by many States?!. 

The economic remedy was still lacking, and until it 
was applied Athens could’ not liberate her energies in 
any vital way. Solon's sound liberalism set the Synoi- 
kismos on its feet and then upon its way. For Solon 
was more than an economic reformer and the founder of 
popular courts. He had traveled widely in Ionia, was a 
poet as well as a statesman, and above alla man of the 
conciliatory temper needed for the times. 

This is one reason why we should expect him to have 
cultivated a close connection with Delphi. When he 
wrote, ‘I threw my stout shield over both parties’, 
he professed a tolerance thoroughly in accord with 
Pythian principles; and as one of the Seven Sages he 
was linked by tradition to the oracle*®. Furthermore, in 

Herodotus 5.71; Thucydides 1. 126.2. 

See A. E. Zimmern, Greek Commonwealth’, 122-124. The 
toleration shown by Delphi towards other religious cults, especially 
that of Dionysus, and towards philosophers and scientists, is one of 
the most remarkable phenomena in the history of religion. One 
reason for it is suggested by Lucian, Phalaris: ‘Never in the mem- 
ory of man have we taken a vote ona gift, or »vented any one from 
sacrificing or giving. For this very reason, I think, the Temple has 
prospered extraordinarily and is excessively rich in gifts’. 

n Herodotus 6.86 the oracle says to Glaucus of Sparta, ‘The 
éoommlante of the man who respects his oath are happy from year to 
year’. Compare Hesiod, Works and Days 28s. 

See Farnell, Cults, 4.213; Pindar, Pyth. 4; 

*Herodotus 6.86: Anthologia Palatina 14.71. 

2Por the educational influence of Delphi the best recent sum- 
mary is in T. Dempsey, The Delphic Oracle (Oxford, Blackwell, 
1918. See Tuk CLAssicaAL WEEKLY 12.207-208). The account by 
Curtius, Griechische Geschichte, 1.475, is panegyrical, but still of 
value. See also Bouché-LeClercq, Victoire de la Divination dans 
l'Antiquité, 3.121-152 (Paris, 1880). 

“In the seventh century were erected the fourth Temple of 
Apollo, the first Temple of Athena Pronoia, and the Sphinx of the 
Naxians; in the sixth, the Treasuries of Corinth, Sicyon, Cnidos, 
Syracuse, Siphnios, etc. See Dinsmoor, Bulletin Correspondance 


ellénique 36 (1912), 491. 
*Prag. 7, quoted by A. 


Herodotus 5.43. 


Croiset, Histoire 2.127. 


*Plutarch, Solon 4. 


encouraging the immizration of workers to Athens, he 
must have found it expedient to keep on the best of 
terms with the international center. 

This likelihood we find borne out by the meager 
historical record. That Delphi favored the expansion of 
Athens is likely from her consent to the annexation of 
Salamis??, In turn, it was on Athens, as well as on 
Sicyon and Thessaly, that the sanctuary relied in its 
first Sacred War, in 590. 

The fact that Delphi turned to Athens at this crisis, 
rather than to her Dorian devotees, is highly signifi- 
cant. It may be explained on grounds of the increased 
prestige of Olympia, which had become a serious 
menace to Delphi's preeminence among Dorian peoples. 
Under these conditions, Delphi realized the need of 
cementing other friendships. Her diplomacy and that 
of Athens found common meeting-ground; so, ac- 
cording to Aeschines?’, it was Solon himself who moved 
the declaration of war against Crisa, and tradition had 
it that the leader of the army which destroyed the city 
and brought the territory under the jurisdiction of 
Apollo was an Athenian®*. It was probably following 
this war that Athens commemorated her cordial rela- 
tions with Delphi by building her own first monument 
there, the Treasury, of which the remains have been 
discovered under the later one now restored at Delphi. 

There were two results of this war which were im-. 
portant for Athens. First, the Amphictyonic Council 
assumed thereafter the protection of the shrine, a 
function in which Athens participated. Of even greater 
importance was the reorganization of the Pythian 
Festival, which had hitherto been simply musical. 
Now athletic games were introduc®d, and in 582 
occurred the first great Pythia. Thereafter, every four 
years, Athenians at these games met representatives 
from the Greek world far and wide. 

With the reign of Pisistratus, for the first time we 
find a government in Athens frankly able to further 
its relations with foreign states without any close coop- 
eration with Delphi. To be sure, Pisistratus, realizing 
the need of conciliating the Tetrapolis, the Dorian and 
northern States, was far too wise to neglect the sanctuary; 
this would also have been inexpedient in view of his 
policy of making Athenian culture a synthesis of the 
Dorian and the Ionian. But his most important foreign 
policy was in favor of the Islands and Ionia, of securing 
commercial positions in the Chersonese and beyond the 
Hellespont, of bringing art and ideas from the East*®. 
Hence we are not surprised to find that he glorified 
Delos; that he strengthened Athens's claim to leader- 
ship among the Ionian peoples by making her the 
custodian of the epics; that he built a temple for 
Dionysus and founded a new festival, the Great Diony- 
sia; that he completed on the Acropolis a temple to 
Athena where the citizens could fitly celebrate the 
glories of their native goddess; and that he developed 
the Panathenaic festival, so that Athens was thereafter 
less dependent on the Pythian games. In the brilliant 

Plutarch, Solon 9. 

242.108. Plutarch, Solon 11. 

It is highly significant that Pisistratus built a P thion, but wat 


the same time consulted other oracles than that of Delphi. 
Herodotus 1.62; 6.90; 8.6 
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aze of Pisistratus, Athens progressed without great 
dependence upon Delphi. 

But only the most capable of tyrants could retain his 
hold on Athens; and the sons of Pisistratus were un- 
equal to the task. In the restoration of the democracy, 
it was the Alemaeonid family which played the leading 
role, and in their final successful bid for control, if not 
for some time previous", they were warmly supported 
by Delphi. In spite of the fact that Sparta was thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the existing government in 
Athens, she yielded to the insistence of the oracle and 
assisted the Alcmaeonids. This political pressure, 
perhaps the last instance of real power of the sort 
exerted By the oracle, was inspired doubtless by grati- 
tude to the Alemaeonids for their generosity in re- 
building the Temple; but the Athenians in later times 
could hardly forget that because of it the democracy 
had been restored, and Athens again made a ‘freeman’s 


town . 
Now Delphi was doubtless thoroughly in favor with 


Athens, although she never regained her former in- 
fluence, of which Athens had outgrown the need. In 
the reaction against the Ionianism of the Pisistratids, a 
strong wave of Dorianism came to Athens, of which 
tangible evidences are the change to Doric dress and the 
influx of Dorian types and technique in sculpture’. 
In all of this Delphi doubtless shared. Cleisthenes, 
in creating his political machinery for a powerful central 
government, found it necessary to abolish the four 
ancient tribes, but, to compensate for this summary 
treatment of ancient religious tradition, he sought the 
sanction of the oracle for his newly created tribes*. 
During the period 510-490 Athens opened a new 
campaign for prestige, in turn defying Cleomenes of 
Sparta, who sought to restore the conservative party to 
power, aiding the Ionian Greeks in their revolt against 
Persia, and waging war against Boeotia and Chalcis. 
In this, Athens gave evidence of a growing sense of her 
potential importance as a military state, which was to 
find its crowning impetus in the victory at Marathon. 
We have no evidence as to her relations with Delphi in 
this development, but, if it is true that Athens dedi- 
cated her Stoa®™ at Delphi following the victory over 


"The exact relation of the Alemaeonids to Delphi is a matter of 
controversy. For two different theories based on all the available 
evidence see Pomtow (Rheinisches Museum 51.329 ff., 52.106 ff.) 
and Homolle (Bulletin Correspondance Hellénique 26 [1902], 597ff.). 
Pomtow's conclusion is that the Alemaeonids remained at Delphi 
during the forty years of their exile, and as reward for rebuilding 
the Temple secured the support of the oracle. Homolle maintains 
that only after a second banishment by Hippias and a military 
defeat in 513 did the family seek aid from Delphi. In this case they 
merely completed the rebuilding. The most reliable evidence 
(Herodotus 5.62; Aristotle, Resp. Athen. 19.4) gives us to under- 
stand mercly that the Alemaeonids tried to get back into power in 

13 by military means, but failed; in consequence, they turned to 
iplomatic maneuvers,getting the support of Delphi by undertaking 
‘the construction of the Temple’ (Aristotle), ‘making the Temple 
more beautiful’ (Herodotus). Pomtow is clearly without justi- 
fication in making Herodotus 2.180 refer to the Alemaeonids, and 
his citation of the Medicean Scholia on Demosthenes, page 561, 
16-17, does not seem very convincing. It appears to me that 
Homolle’s general position is correct. Probably the contract was 
fulfilled by the Alcmaeonids immediately after they were restored 
to power. Professor Dinsmoor dates the Temple in 513-506 
(Bulletin Correspondance Hellénique 36 [1912], 492). : 

"Lechat, La Sculpture Grecque avant Phidias, 380; Dick- 
ins, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, 24. “Aristotle, Resp. 

m. 21.6. ‘ 
“So regarded by Homolle (Bulletin Correspondance Hellénique 


“20 [1896], 616), and by Bourget (Les Ruines de Deiphes, 140). 
‘0 ribu- 


it is quite possible that Pomtow and Poulsen are correct in a 


her Greek foes in 506, some significance may be at- 
tached to that as a demonstration of friendship for the 
shrine as well as pride in the victory. 

Of the relation of Delphi to Athenian policy in the 
first repulse of the Persians we have no record. Per- 
haps we may fairly assume that Delphi did not advise 
against resistance, as she did ten years later, from the 
fact that as memorials of Marathon Athens erected 
two monuments at the sanctuary, one the Treasury, 
the other a group dedicated probably thirty vears later 
and placed at the left inside the main entrance of the 
temenos*. 


The more important monument is the Treasury, 
erected by Athens about 485%. Few buildings can be 
more closely identified with national selfconsciousness 
than this, with its glorification of Theseus, a hero 
peculiarly Athens’s own, on the nine metopes facing the 
Sacred Way. But it is more than merely an expression 
of national pride; it is also a tribute to Apollo. The 
site was a traditional one for the display of national 
monuments, but no more so than Olympia. It was 
Delphi that Athens chose to honor. The reason is 
clearly found in the sympathetic relations which had 
developed throughout three centuries. In erecting her 
monument here, Athens was eager to declare her 
reverence for the Pythian Apollo and her purpose to 
retain the support of the oracle. 


St. Joun‘s 
ANNAPOLIS 


W. R. AGARD 


ting it to 480, following Salamis. Pomtow (Archaologische An- 
zeiger, 1902, 85-86) reasons that the Stoa is much too large for the 
spoils from the Chalcis battle; that, if the Stoa had been standing 
in 480, the Marathon trophies would have been placed there in- 
stead of on a new base beside the Treasury; and that no other in- 
stance of erecting a monument commem rating a victory over a 
Greek foe is known at the sanctuary before the middle of the fifth 
century. The epigraphical evidence, I believe, rather favors the 
earlier date, but is not decisive. The chief reasons against 480 
are that Athens was too poor, after Salamis, to erect a memorial 
(Lechat refers to the ‘dark twenty-five years’ in the art history of 
Athens), and that the tradition reported by Pausanias (10.4.5) 
states that Delphi rejected the spoils proferred by Themistocles. 

*No archaeological evidence of any value remiins. Pausanias 
(10.10.1) describes this group of Athena, Apollo, the tribal heroes 
and Miltiades, but his conflicting testimony has been variously in- 
terpreted, because he names Phidias as the sculptor in spite of the 
fact that he says the group was erected as the tithe from tne 
spoils of Marathon. But Phidias was beyond question too young in 
490 to be the sculptor. Pausanias also gives the tribes incom- 
pletely and in the wrong order. Four resolutions of the first 
difficulty have been proposed. According to Pomtow (Klio 8 

1908], 91), the group is a work of 4090 or shortly after, but is by 

fegias, a name which Pausanias incorrectly copied as Phidias. 
Being a tithe, it would have to be erected a year after the battle, 
and the style of grouping is suitable for such an early date. Frazer 
(Pausanias, 5.266) suggests that it does not commemorate Mara- 
thon, but the Persian Wars in general, in which case it might have 
been erected after Athens was again well established. If this is so, 
Pausanias misread the inscription. Homolle (Bulletin Corre- 
spondance Hellénique 22 [1898], 577), and Collignon (Histoire, 1. 
520) hold that it is in commemoration of Marathon and by Phidias, 
but was erected slightly before 460 by Cimon, who, after the 
victory of Eurymedon, dedicated this monument in honor of the 
greatness of his father and the State. Bourget's view (Les Ruines 
de Delphes, 41) appears to me the most probable. According to 
that, the monument commemorated Marathon, and was by Phidias, 
but was erected in the early days of Pericles's rule, about 455. 
Considering the fact that Athens was notably concerned with 
other things than building monuments between 480 and 455, and 
that we know of no sympathy between Cimon and Phidias, but 
know that Pericles and Phidias were friends, I hold it likely that, 
even if the group was proposed by Cimon, it was Pericles who com- 
pleted it, realizing the value of conciliating Delphi and repre- 
senting in the international shrine Athens as the liberator of Greece, 


in the aos of the sinister reports of tyranny which the Dorians were 
—— to level at her empire. iy: 
omtow has capably dealt with the omission of the three tribal 
heroes and the order (Klio 8 [1908], 90-98). : 
*For the date of the Treasury see my article, American Journa! 
of Archaeology 27 (1923), 174-183. : 
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REVIEWS 


By Allen Neville Ramsay, Lower Master 
of Eton College. Cambridge: at the University 
Press (1920). Pp. i + 123. $2.60. 

Mr. Ramsay begins his very brief Preface with the 
following graceful and modest words of explanation: 

‘Hos versiculos, quorum perpauca exempla in animo 
fuerat inter familiares meis sumptibus proferre, nunc 
propter horum temporum tenuitatem palam edendos 
ea spe curavi, nonnullos Etonenses, si non evolvant, 
et tamen empturos esse”’. 

Of the poems included in the book some 150 are in 
Latin, 10 in Greek, and 21 in English. As the name of 
the book, Inter Lilia, and the emblem on the cover 
indicate, they are for the most part inspired by the 
atmosphere of Eton. With a few exceptions, that are 
versions of childhood rhymes like Little Miss Muffet 
and Jack Horner, the Latin poems are original com- 
positions and constitute a very charming addition to 
Neo-Latin literature. Although many of the lines are 
reminiscent of the manner and the spirit of the Roman 
poets of the Golden Age, they are surprisingly free from 
pedantry, stolen purple patches, and marks of me- 
chanical fabrication. They appear singularly spon- 
taneous, as though the Latin rhythm were the writer’s 
natural, if not native, vehicle of expression. What is 
more, Mr. Ramsay not only enjoys and handles well 
the technique of the art he teaches, but he seems to 
understand the essential elements of poetry and liter- 
ary style as such. His verses are lucid and not over- 
elaborated with artifice; the rhythms and the cadences 
are melodious and haunting. Happily, such is the fame 
of Eton and so closely do boys’ Schools resemble one 
another that there is little difficulty in seeing the point of 
most of the local allusions. The book might almost be 
called an Etonian Works and Days, so many of the 
themes are suggested by the routine of the day, the 
return of the seasons, the holy days and the holidays. 
Several of the longer and more serious poems are de- 
voted to patriotic and gnomic themes, while those of 
another group touch lightly humorous and frivolous 
happenings. 

Of the verses themselves we can only say that to 
read them is to enjoy them. One poem, suggested by 
the Pink-eve to which some pupils had succumbed, 
“quorum nunc rosei dolent ocelli”’, is in the raciest 
spirit of Catullus’s hendecasyllabics; while another, to 
a convalescent, has a more teasing manner: 

Seu te perculit acris Influenza, 

seu taeterrima Tonsilitis ussit, 

Coniuncti-ve, lues acerba, -vitis, 

seu quae torridior tenaciorque 

ipso nomine terret aegritudo, 

certum est te, puer, e malis redisse 

tot iam pestibus in bonam salutem. 

In the same bantering tone are some Greek iambics on 
the German measles. 

In one short poem to Joan, his daughter (page 104), 
Mr. Ramsay imitates gracefully the leonine hexa- 
meters of Bernard of Morlaix: 

Nostra tenellula pulcra puellula, nescia labis, 

Haec puerilia candida lilia semper amabis. 

Not least pleasing among the group of reminiscent 
poems are the several parodies: e. g. Loud Dress 
(page 89), coccinas odi viridesque mappas. 

Inter Lilia will be more widely read in England 
where Eton is revered and where the elegant art of 
Latin and Greek verse composition has been cultivated 
for centuries and its various charms are appreciated— 
adeo virtutes isdem temporibus optime aestimantur 
quibus facillime gignuntur. The immediate and chief 


Inter Lilia. 


value of the art accrues to the versifier himself, whose 
understanding of literary form and technique is pro- 
foundly affected, because, be his verses ever so feeble, he 


has tried to create or to recreate something worthy of 
his classical models. His study of the ancient poets 
then assumes new meaning and begets a new intimacy 
with the minds of the masters. 

UNION COLLEGE GEORGE DWIGHT KELLOGG 


By Roy Merle Peterson. 


The Cults of Campania. 
Pp. 403. 


American Academy in Rome (1919). 

$2.50. 

Local Cults in Etruria. By Lily Ross Taylor. Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome (1923). Pp. 258. $2.50. 
These two monographs form Volumes I and II of 

Papers and Monographs of the American Academy in 
Rome. Each is provided with a map of Etruria, the 
work of Mr. Ralph E. Griswold, a Fellow <in I&ndscape 
architecture> of the American Academy. It is a 
folding-map about 12 inches by 14, and is adequate and 
helpful. That of Campania, in Mr. Peterson’s book, is 
less than 6 inches by 4; it was evidently reduced froma 
larger map, and is practically impossible to read without 
the aid of a magnifying glass. In such mountainous 
portions as the Amalfi region it is quite illegible, even 
with this aid. 

Mr. Peterson prepared his material in 1919, but for 
some time it lay in the library of the Academy until 
conditions in post-war Italy became such as to render 
its publication possible without prohibitive expense. 
By that time the author had returned to the United 
States and was so out of touch with the material which 
he would need to use in order to bring his book up to 
date that it was decided to date the volume, which 
seems to have left the press in 1922, as of 1919. 

In Mr. Peterson's book the first chapter, in Miss 
Taylor's the first and the last chapters surpass all the 
others in general interest; they alone are readable for 
others than the specialist. Mr. Peterson's first chapter 
discusses The Development of Religion in Campania 
(1-44). Miss Taylor’s is entitled Introduction: The 
History of Etruria (1-27). Her Conclusion (239- 
253) is more nearly parallel to Mr. Peterson's first 
chapter. In her Introduction she refers to religion only 
incidentally, while she gives a concise and useful 
account of Etrurian history till the silence that falls on it 
after the suppression of the conspiracy of Catiline. 
Mr. Peterson, on the contrary, refers in Chapter I to 
politics only en passant, while he traces Campanian 
religion from its primitive period, through its sub- 
jection to Etruscan influence, through the coming of the 
Greek cults first along the coast, then in the interior, 
down to the time when Campania came to exercise a 
profound influence upon Rome, and, finally, in its 
turn, was greatly influenced by the metropolis during the 
period of the later Republic. His chapter closes with 
the introduction of Christianity in the early Empire. 

Mr. Peterson then arranges his material locally for 
detailed study. Chapter II deals with Cumae, Baiae, 
Misenum (45-98); III with Puteoli (gg-164); IV 
with Neapolis (165-221); V with Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum (222-290); VI with Nuceria, Stabiae, Surren- 
tum, and Capreae (291-316); VII with Capua (317- 
376); VIII with Nola and the Minor Campanian 
Towns (Acerrae, Abella, Suessula, and Liternum: 
377-395). 

As a specimen of the arrangement within the chapters 
we may instance the chapter on Puteoli. It begins 
with a very readable account of the situation and the 
history of the town. Then, under separate and clearly 
marked headings are discussed the pre-Roman deities, 
Jupiter (in this instance doubtful), Apollo, Neptune, 
Hercules, Venus, Aesculapius and Hygia, the Nymphs, 
Bona Dea, and certain minor deities. Then follow the 
Roman cults, Jupiter Optimus Maximus, Genius, 
Fortuna, Honor, Concordia, the Penates, the whole in-. 
troduced by a discussion of the official municipal 
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riests and followed by a long passage on the worship of 
the Emperors (123-131). This is succeeded by sections 
on Oriental and Egyptian worships, Magna Mater, 
Bellona, the oriental Liber, the Jupiters of Heliopolis, 
Doliche, and Damascus, Dea Syria, the Arabian 
Dusares, certain un-certain Semitic gods, Virgo Caeles- 
tis, Mithras, the gods of the days of the week, Judaism, 
and, finally, Christianity, which is of especial interest in 
this locality because modern Pozzuoli, by an inscription 
in its market-place, publicly claims to be the oldest 
Christian community in Italy. 

This method is pursued, so far as the material allows, 
for other localities. Of special interest may be men- 
tioned the discussion of the worship of the Siren 
Parthenope at Neapolis (174-181), and of the Sirens at 
Surrentum (303-306), of Apollo and the Sibyl at Cumae 
(50-61), the cult of Lake Avernus (74-79), and that of 
Jupiter Dolichenus at Misenum (95-98), of the worship 
of Isis at Pompeii (272-278), and of the Diana, the 
Jupiter, and the Ares of Capua (322-336). Sucha 
work as this it is hard to make anything other than dry 
reading, but Mr. Peterson has the knack of inserting 
odd scraps of information by no means alien to his 
subject, which act as a prophylactic against utter 
boredom. A commendable feature of his work is the 
care with which he avoids using for evidence for a 
local cult inscriptions whose provenience is not certain 
(396). 

Miss Taylor is no novice in the field of religion. She 
is favorably known by her Bryn Mawr dissertation on 
The Cults of Ostia, and by several articles on the wor- 
ship of the Emperors. Her book is much smaller than 
Mr. Peterson's, but the number of chapters is twice as 
large. The main part of her book, The Cults of Etru- 
ria, falls into seventeen parts: I. Veii and its Territory 
(29-39); II. Capena and its Territory (40-59); III. 
Faleriiand its Territory (60-96); IV. Other Settlements 
of Southeastern Etruria (97~112); V. Caere, its Ports, 
and its Territory (113-127); VI. Other Settlements of 
Southwestern Etruria (128-138); VII. Tarquinii (139- 
146); VIII. Volsinii and its Territory; Orvteto (147- 
164); IX. Other Settlements of Central Etruria 
(165-174); X. Clusium and its Territory (175-182); 
XI. Perusia and its Territory (183-190); XII. Cortona 
(191-194); XIII. Arretium and its Territory (195- 
201); XIV. Settlements of Northwestern Eiruria 
(202-209); XV. Faesulae, Florentia, and _ their 
Territory (210-216); XVI. Pisae and Luca (217-223); 
XVII. Luna (224-229). 

Of these the longest deals with Falerii and its terri- 
tory (60-96). In this Miss Taylor first discusses the 
relations of the town with Rome,its religious importance, 
and its terracottas. She then handles separately its 
various deities, first, and at great length (64-74), 
Juno Curritis, then Minerva, Janus, Ceres, Fortuna, 
Mars, Apollo, Silvanus, The Capitoline Triad, the 
Emperor Cult, Magna Mater and Isis, Jupiter Ammon, 
Di Synnavi. Then follow brief sections on the official 
priests, the festivals, and Christianity. As compared 
with Mr. Peterson, Miss Taylor labors under the serious 
handicap of more sites and less material, for, be it said, 
she has limited herself to a geographical study of the 
cults of Etruria. She has not attempted a general study 
of Etruscan religion. Consequently, evidence for 
Etruscan religious beliefs and cult forms is considered 
only when it can be associated with a particular town 
(V). It is noticeable that she seems not to have used 
any of Thulin’s work except his articles in Pauly- 
Wissowa. 

Miss Taylor's conclusions are summed up in the 
concluding pages of the monograph (239-253). She 
finds ten Etruscan gods, some of them Italic deities 
masquerading under Etruscan names. Certain others, 
such as Voltumna and Volturnus, though known only 
from Etruscan sources, are probably really Latin and 
go back to the period before the Etruscans came to the 


region which they afterwards conquered and made their 
own. Latin cults in Etruria are abundantly attested, 
especially the great Capitoline Triad, which Miss 
Taylor thinks was formed outside Rome, to be sure, 
but under Italic rather than under Etruscan influence. 
The most important Greek cults were those of Apollo 
and Heracles. 

“The most surprising characteristics of the early 
cults of Etruria are the predominance of Italic divinities 
and the unimportance of Etruscan gods"’, says Miss 
Taylor (250), a statement which indicates that the 
primitive Italian population did not give up the native 
worship for the religion of their Etruscan conquerors, 
who must have formed only a small part of the popu- 
lation (251). The cults indicate that the primitive 
Italic population of Etruria was allied to the Latins 
rather than to the Sabines. Only Uni, Maris, and 
Selvans (all three Italic deities, Juno, Mars, and Sil- 
vanus), of all the gods mentioned in Etrurian inscrip- 
tions, can be shown to have persisted in Etruria (251). 
And, further, the religious beliefs presupposed by 
Etruscan wall paintings, by reliefs on sarcophagi, and 
by designs on mirrors, receive no confirmation from the 
local cults. It makes one doubt the Etruscan origin of 
much that is commonly associated with Etruria (252). 
The Etruscan art of divination did survive, because it 
attached itself to Italic or imported Greek forms of 
worship. The Etruscan influence was chiefly felt in the 
mere externals of cult, such as the dress and the para- 
phernalia of magistrates. 

The Etruscans were not a really religiously minded 
people, but they had a classifying and codifying turn of 
mind, and chose to adapt their sacred lore to the deities 
that already had a hold on the people of Italy rather 
than to make known in Italy the gods of their Eastern 
home (253). 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY JosepH Hewitt 


The Life and Principate of the Emperor Hadrian A. D. 
76-138. By Bernard W. Henderson. London: 
Methuen and Company (1923). Pp. xi + 304. 
Between 1884, when G. Gregorovius’s Der Kaiser 

Hadrian was published, and 1923, no comprehensive 
biography of Hadrian appeared. Gregorovius’s work is 
well written and pictures in entertaining fashion the 
culture of Hadrian's epoch. It is, however, uncritical 
inits handling of the source-material, and weak in its 
treatment of the political history and of Hadrian's 
administrative activities (compare H. F. Pelham’s 
Introduction to Mary E. Robinson's translation: 
Macmillan, London, 1898). Even had it been satis- 
factory at the time of its publication, it is antiquated 
now. Much new source-material, chiefly in the form of 
inscriptions and papyri, has been discovered since 
1884, and numerous studies dealing with Hadrian's 
reign or with closely related subjects have appeared. 
These studies are in no real sense biographies; highly 
technical in form, and greatly restricted in scope and 
aim, they are concerned for the most part with special 
points and problems, particularly with those connected 
with the sources, with chronology, and with Hadrian's 
journeys. 

There was need, then, for a work on this highly 
important Emperor which should be readable by those 
who are not specialists in his period, should leave no 
important aspect of his reign untouched, and should 
exploit to the full the new source-material and the re- 
sults attained by special investigators in the field. 
Mr. Henderson, already known as the author of The 
Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero (Methuen, 
London, 1903), and of Civil War and Rebellion in the 
Roman Empire (Macmillan, London, 1908), has with 
his biography of Hadrian met this need in a measure— 
but only in a measure. His book is eminently readable, 
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though in this respect he does not, I tnink, quite equal 
Gregorovius at his best. I can not share Mr. Hender- 
son’s unqualified scorn for the work of his predecessor 
(297). Nevertheless, Mr. Henderson usually writes 
with ease and clarity and his style at times rises to dis- 
tinction and poetry. His book is scientific in form, 
being fully equipped with references and notes. Would 
that this could be said of more British and American 
books on ancient history! There is, however, nothing 
austere or academic in the presentation of the subject- 
matter, and the pages are often enlivened with imagi- 
nation and humor. The author’s sense of humor, in- 
deed, sometimes gets the better of him and leads him to 
evade difficulties with a jest. 

Unlike Gregorovius, Mr. Henderson has dealt 
with all the important topics connected with Hadrian 
and his reign. Especially worthy of commendation are 
his chapter (X), on the great wall, a most convenient 
summary of recent discoveries and theories, and his 
scholarly discussion (191-201) of the Edictum Per- 
petuum. He devotes adequate space to the discussion of 
Hadrian’s administration and to governmental and 
social questions, and at least gives us the important 
facts (but see below). If he can be charged anywhere 
with the sin of omission, it is in his treatment of Hadrian 
the artist and the patron of art—a rdle in which the 
Emperor is certainly conspicuous enough. This aspect 
of Hadrian's character and activity has been handled 
by Gregorovius at greater length and with greater 
skill. Mr. Henderson does not indeed neglect the 
subject of Hadrian as author. To this he devotes an 
attention that is more than adequate, when we con- 
sider that, with the exception of the immortal A nimula, 
blandula, vagula, all the verses attributed to Hadrian 
are trivial. Our author, by the way, offers his own 
translation of the poem referred to above, a translation 
in my opinion not greatly differing in merit from some of 
its predecessors. A better one will be found on page 
485 of Professor Tenney Frank’s History of Rome. 
But, if we except this precious fragment, the so-called 
‘poems of Hadrian’ reveal little of his aesthetic en- 
dowment. That revelation comes rather to him who 
walks with suspended breath beneath the miraculous 
dome of the Pantheon, and realizes that this noblest of 
Roman monuments, in its essentials at least, arose under 
Hadrian’s influence and perhaps in accordance with nis 
actual designs. But Mr. Henderson’s account of the 
Hadrianic buildings is confessedly perfunctory. He 
says (247): “Can anything be more dull (unless it be a 
history of philosophy) than written descriptions of 
many buildings?”’ Nothing, certainly, when the de- 
scription takes the form of a short quotation from a 
guide book, and that is the form of Mr. Henderson’s 
description (247) of the Temple of Venus and Rome! 
But there are other ways of seeing and describing these 
things. Again, in his account of the villa at Tivoli, our 
author, in spite of his apposite quotations from Tenny- 
son’s Palace of Art, missed an opportunity to add color 
and life to his pages. On the sculpture and the minor 
arts of Hadrian’s period he has nothing of importance to 
say. 

I proceed now to a more general criticism. It goes 
without saying that from a man of Mr. Henderson's 
ripe scholarship we expect and receive many wise and 
witty comments, many “just sentiments’, as Doctor 
Johnson would say. Yet the Hadrian who emerges 
from his book is after all the Hadrian already familiar to 
students of this period. There is a conspicuous lack in 
this work of those broad, original, and suggestive 
generalizations which the reader has a right to expect 
from a man who has long devoted himself to the in- 
tensive study of an historical figure and his times. 
The author, indeed, is overcautious in this respect; 
he commits himself to no such generalizations, and 
usually mentions those of his predecessors in the field 
but to reject them. Yet such generalizations, if pre- 


sented with due reserve and accompanied with sound 
evidence, are surely among the finest fruits of historical] 
study. 

To be more specific, Merivale' complained long ago 
that in Hadrian’s multifarious activity the principle of 
unity seemed to be lacking. Recent discovery and 
study have tended to show that such a principle is at 
least dimly discernible. But Mr. Henderson does not 
make it apparent. He gives us the various facts of 
Hadrian's administration, but in his presentation they 
lie side by side in mechanical juxtaposition; their 
organic connection is not revealed. Again, after dis- 
cussing (75 ff.) the Character and Meaning of the 
Travels, Mr. Henderson seems to be of the opinion that 
Hadrian, aside from his desire to inspect the frontier 
defences and the garrisons, was actuated to make his 
journeys chiefly by the sheer love of traveling and sight- 
seeing. But “des Reiches erster Diener’’, as Schiller* 
calls him, was surely impelled to his wanderings by 
statesmanlike motives as well as by his personal predi- 
lections. The Emperor who, as V. Duruy* says, 
desired ‘to regulate everything’, would wish to see his 
measures in operation, and to reinforce his decrees 
and his constitutions by personal contact with his 
subjects. And one object of his travels, if I am not 
mistaken, was the establishing, through personal con- 
ferences, of those friendly and useful relations which 
Hadrian through his reign maintained with the bar- 
barians on his frontiers. 

The most serious criticism to which Mr. Henderson's 
work is open is that it does not exploit all the new 
material and the archaeological discoveries, and does 
not embody all the important results of recent investi- 
gation. It is doubtless true that much useless labor has 
been expended on that thorny problem, the composition 
of the Scriptores Historiae Augustae. But all the 
results of that labor have not been so valueless to the 
historian as Mr. Henderson teems to think (compare 
275). O. Schulz’, C. Lecrivain®, and E. Kornemann‘ 
have at least been successful, in my opinion, in demon- 
strating that, in the complex fabric of the Vita Hadriani, 
one strand can be distinguished which is of great his- 
torical value. It is simply astonishing to find Mr. 
Henderson nowhere referring to what is undoubtedly 
the most important of all the Hadrianic studies, W. 
Weber, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers 
Hadrians (Teubner, Leipzig, 1907). On the topic of 
the journeys alone, this work has superseded J. Durr, 
Reisen des Kaisers Hadrian’. Use of Weber's investi- 
gation would have saved Mr. Henderson from more 
than one error of fact and chronology. Thus he would 
not have assigned Hadrian’s return to Rome from the 
Danube in 118 to the autumn of that year, had he 
known Weber's calculation (81) based on the recension 
of the inscriptions recording the Acta of the Arval 
Brothers. By these Weber was enabled to fix the 
Emperor's return as taking place July 9, 118. In deal- 
ing with Hadrian’s measures relating to the equites, 
Mr. Henderson does not refer to Dr. R. H. Lacey’s 
dissertation, The Equestrian Officials of Trajan and 
Hadrian (Princeton, 1917. See THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 12.21-22). Our author has used some of the 
newly discovered Hadrianic papyri as they have been 
discussed in articles by other scholars, but many of them 
he does not know at all. Yet these documents, especial- 
ly certain ones that have appeared in the Giessen 
and Rylands collections’, throw light on Hadrian's 


‘History of the Romans Under the Empire, 7.490 (London 
1862). 

2Geschichte der Rémischen Kaiserzeit, 2.605. 

‘Histoire des Romains, 4.384. 

‘Leben des Kaisers Hadrian (Teubner, Leipzig, 1904). 

‘Etudes sur l'Histoire Auguste, 103-117 (Paris, 1904). 

‘Kaiser Hadrian (Dieterich, Leipzig, 1905). 

7Abhandlungen des Archaologischen-Epigraphischen Seminars 
der Universitat Wien, Heft 2, 1-125 (Wien, 1881). 

ia g. Giessen Papyri, Band I, Heft 2; Rylands Papyri, II, No. 
96. 
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rian reforms, on his relations with the Jews, and on 

other important subjects. In dealing with the villa at 
Tivoli, Mr. Henaerson not only ignores recent investi- 
gations, but even fails to mention P. Gusman’s monu- 
mental work’. 

With all its faults, however, Mr. Henderson's work is 
a distinct advance upon that of his only predecessor in 
this field of biography. The book is attractively 
printed and bound and is illustrated with nine ex- 
cellent photographic plates 
Suita CoLLeGe, NortHamptron Mass WILLIAM GRAY 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ATLANTIC STATES 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
May 2-3, 1924 


The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States was held, in coopera- 
tion with The Classical Club of Philadelphia, The 
Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of Liberal 
Studies, and The Classical League of Philadelphia, at 
The Eniscopal Academy, Overbrook, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on Friday and Saturday, May 2-3. 
The programme was as follows: 

Address of Welcome, by Mr. Greville Haslam, Head- 
master of The Episcopal Academy; Response, by 
Professor Arthur L. Wheeler, President of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States; Papers: Notes on the 
Presentation of Classical Dramas at Lafayette College, 
Professor John R. Crawford, Lafayette College, Experi- 
ments with Translations, Professor Ethel Hampson 
Brewster, Swarthmore College, The National and the 
Cosmopolitan Periods of Greek and Latin Literature, 
Professor Dean Putnam Lockwood, Haverford College, 
Topics from the Life of Ovid, Professor Arthur L. 
Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College, Some Appearances of the 
Dido Story, Mr. Merle M. Odgers, University of 
Pennsylvania, The Ethical Teaching of Seneca in his 
Epistulae ad Lucilium, Miss Mary 5S. Lee, West 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, The Human Side 
of Certain Latin Authors, Dr. Ernst Riess, Boys’ 
High School, Brooklyn, The City of the Early Kings 
(Rome), Professor Horace W. Wright, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Three Modern Latin Epigrammatists, Pro- 
fessor Andrew R. Anderson, University of Utah, 
Prayer in the Iliad and the Odyssey, Mr. Eugene J. 
Strittmatter, Columbia University, Scopas, Architec- 
tural Sculptor, Professor Walter R. Agard, St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Vergil and the Arts, Mr. George M. 
Falion, Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, Livia Augus- 
ta, Wife of Augustus, Dr. Alice A. Deckman, Kensing- 
ton High School, Philadelphia.—Of these papers, one, 
that by Professor Agard, was illustrated by lantern- 
slides. Professor Wheeler's paper was delivered at the 
Annual Dinner, on Friday night. 

The Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, in summary, 
was as follows: 

The balance on hand in the treasury of the Associa- 
tion, current cash account, April 28, 1923, was $423.88. 
The receipts were as follows: Dues, (1921-1925), 
$1,430, Interest (Savings Bank, $15.16, Liberty Bonds, 
$12.72), $27.88, Sale of Pamphlet (The Practical 
Value of Latin), $2.20, Annual Meeting, 1924 (Dinner 
and Luncheon), $52, Life Membership, $23, Refund of 
Secretary's Travelling Expenses (Delaware State 
Teachers’ Association), $26.44. The total receipts for 
the year were thus $1,561.52, and the total in the fund 
was $1,985.40. The disbursements were as follows: 
Meetings (Annual Meeting, 1923, $10.13, Fifth 
Annual Fall Meeting, 1923, $2.50, Annual Meeting, 
1924, $83.52), $96.15, THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY, 
Members (Volumes 15-18), $715, Clerical Assistance, 
Regular, $334, Special (Index), $4.25, Interest, 
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Transferred to Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 
$15.16, Postage (Miscellaneous, $16.10, Special Items, 
$64.68), $80.78, Printing (includes 5,000 folders, 8 
pages, used in securing new members), $70.40, Supplies 
and Repairs, $38.80, Stationery (includes 25,000 en- 
velopes), $33.75, Transferred to Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank, Life Membership Fee, $23, Refund on 1 
membership, 1924-1925, $2, Telegrams, $.68, Travelling 
Expenses, $104.23. The total expenditures were thus 
$1,518.20. The balance on hand, current cash ac- 
count, April 25, 1924, was $467.20. 

In addition to this cash balance, subject to check, the 
Association had Liberty Bonds, which cost $300, and 
funds in the Emigrant. Industrial Savings Bank, amount- 
ing to $473.49. The total assets of the Association were 
thus $1,240.69. 

On April 28, 1923, the balance to the credit of THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY, current cash account, was $454.15. 
The receipts during the year were as_ follows: 
Advertising (Volumes 16-17), $755.24, Transferred 
from Emergency and Index Fund, $947.57, Binding 
Volumes 1-16, sold, $10.50, Exchange and Postage, 
$7.25, Extra Numbers and Back Volumes, $253.42, 
Interest (Savings Bank, $31, Liberty Bonds, $21.20), 
$52.20, Members (Volumes 15-18), $715, Subscribers 
(Volumes 15-18), $1,702; Transferred from The 
Classical Journal account, $.42. The total receipts 
during the year were thus $4,443.60. The total in the 
fund was $4,897.75. The disbursements were as 
follows: Binding (office copy of THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY, $1.50, volumes sold, $21), $22.50, Clerical 
Assistance, Regular $666, Special (Index), $343.50, 
Duty on Books for Review, $1.66, Expressage, $07, 
Interest, Transferred to Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, $31, Postage (Mailing THe CLAssICAL WEEKLY, 
$68.99, Miscellaneous, $58.70, Special Items, including 
Index letter, bills, etc., $110.44), $238.13, Printing, 
(Volumes 16-17), $2,868.52, Printing, Miscellaneous, 
$85.02 (includes folders used in securing new subscri- 
bers), Refund on order for back volume, $1.50, Rental of 
Typewriter, $8, Stencils, $12.92, Supplies and Repairs, 
$215.19, Stationery (65,000 mailing envelopes), $139.75, 
Telephone and Telegrams, $2.80, Exchange, $.50, 
Paid for Volume IX, $8.62. The total expenditures 
were thus $4,652.68. The balance subject to draft, 
April 25, 1924, was $245.07. 

In addition to this cash balance, subject to check, we 
must set to the credit of THe CLAssicAL WEEKLY 
Liberty Loan Bonds, which cost $500, and funds in the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank amounting to 
$727.27. The total assets of THe CLAssIcAL WEEKLY 
were thus $1,472.34. 

The total in the Emergency Fund (Emergency Fund 
plus Index Account), April 28, 1923, was $623.74. 
The amount received during the year was $830.58. 
The total in the fund was thus $1,454.32. Of this 
amount, the sum of $954.32 was transferred to THE 
CLAssICAL WEEKLY eccount, toward payment of cost 
of Index to THe CrassicaL Weekty, I-XVI. The 
balance, April 25, 1924, was thus $500. 

In The Classical Journal account, the balance on 
April 28, 1923, was $145. There was received, for 
Volumes 19 and 20, the sum of $357.08. The total in 
the fund was thus $502.08. The amount paid over, for 
subscriptions to Volume 19, was $415.76, paid to THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY account, $.42, and paid to sub- 
scribers, refunds on subscriptions, $8.40. The total 
disbursements were thus $424.58. The balance, April 
25, Ig24, was $77.50 (62 subscriptions to Volume 20). 

In the Classical Philology account, the balance on 
April 28, 1923, was $109.47. The receipts, for sub- 
scriptions to Volumes 19 and 20, were $205.59. The 
total in the account was thus $315.06. The amount 

aid for subscriptions to Volume 19 was $267. The 
Cihioes April 25, 1924, was $48.06 (18 subscriptions to 
Volume 20). 
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In the American Classical League account, the bal- 
ance on April 28, 1923, was $37.75. The amount re- 
ceived for dues to the League (1923-1928) was $80.50. 
The amount remitted for dues, 1923-1925, was $100.25. 
The balance on hand, April 25, 1924, was $18 (69 
memberships for 1924-1925, 1 for 1925-1926, 1 for 
1926-1927, 1 for 1927-1928). 

The total cost of the pamphlet, The Practical Value 
of Latin (Printing, 15,000 copies, $275.41, and Postage, 
to April 27, 1923, $21.69), was $297.10. The amount re- 
ceived from sales to April 25, 1924, was $425.15. There 
was thus an apparent profit of $128.05. Against this 
must be made an offset, in an unknown amount, for 
postage, not kept separately at first, and one for ‘over- 

ead’ charges, not made at any time. 

It should be noted that this pamphlet, and the report 
of Professor Cooper's paper, The Teaching of English 
and the Study of the Classics, are now out of print. 
No further orders for them can be filled. 

The following figures show the number of members 
and subscribers, and the totals of the two together, for 
the last ten years: 


Members: 

704 741 760 681 613 655 735 792 781 789 
Subscribers: 

715 815 876 704 565 573 741 793 747 774 
Totals: 


1419 1556 1636 1385 1178 1228 1476 1585 1528 1563 
The following figures show subscriptions to The Clas- 
sical Journal and Classical Philology for the last nine 


years. 
C. J. 143 162 161 126 155 218 259 284 340 
C.P. 63 67 67 57 64 71 80 75 100 


The following figures show the number of members 
for whom payments have been made to the American 
Classical League (1920-1924): 12%, 119, 331, 399. 

The cost of printing the General Index to THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY, Volumes I-XVI, was $1,046.24 
(printing, $698.50, clerical assistance, in preparation of 
copy, proof reading, etc., $347.75). The amount re- 
ceived, in contributions, was $880.57. 

There was thus, at the time the report. was drawn, a 
deficit in the Index Account of $165.67. 

Save in one detail, that the attendance was smaller 
than it should have been, the meeting was in every way 
a success. The papers were interesting and valuable in 
themselves, and in general well delivered. Though they 
were not, on the surface, pedagogical in character, they 
more than once contained matters of real importance in 
the field of pedagogy. 

The Episcopal Academy is beautifully situated in one 
of the lovely suburbs of Philadelphia. The weather for 
the two days was ideal. The authorities of the Acad- 
emy, in particular the Headmaster, Mr. Greville Has- 
lam, and bis Associate Masters, Messrs. Doolittle, 
Lewis, and Torrey, made the members and _ their 
friends feel at home. The Dinner and the Luncheon 
proved particularly delightful. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Fred J. Doolittle, Master in 
Latin and Greek at The Episcopal Academy, a number 
of the young men of the School kindly were on hand at 
5:30, Friday afternoon, with their automobiles, and 
took some twenty or twenty-five members of the Asso- 
ciation for a drive through Fairmount Park and neigh- 
boring parts of Philadelphia. The opportunity 
of seeing something of one of the famous city parks of 
the country added much to the enjoyment of the 
meeting. 

It may be noted in this connection that The Episcopal 
Academy is nearly a century and a half old. All through 
its history, Latin has played a very large part in its 
curriculum, At the present time most of the students 


take six years of Latin. 
For the Committee on Resolutions, Miss Mabel C. 
Hawes, 


Zastern High School, Washington, D. C., 


Chairman, presented the following Report, which was 
unanimously adopted: 

Reso._vep, that The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States, assembled at its Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting, May 3, 1924, extends its most cordial thanks 
to the authorities of the Episcopal Academy, especially 
to the Headmaster, Mr. Greville Haslam, and to the 
Associate Masters, Messrs. Doolittle, Lewis, and 
Torrey, for the very gracious hospitality with which the 
Association has been welcomed and entertained. 

ReEsoLveD, further, that the Association hereby ex- 
presses its appreciation of the scholarly and _ enter- 
taining papers that have been read, and its gratitude to 
the readers. 

REsoLveD, further, that the Association recognizes 
its debt to its own officers especially to its President, 
Professor Arthur L. Wheeler, and to i*s Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor Charles Knapp—who carried on 
the work of the Association through the year, and 
arranged the present successful meeting; and that the 
Association hereby extends its thanks to them. 

RESOLVED, further, that the: Association finds itself 
deeply indebted to the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor 
Charles Knapp, for his new achievement of this year, 
the Index to THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY, I-XVI, which is 
already proving itself invaluable. The Association 
therefore offers Professor Knapp this expression of its 
gratitude for his work. 

A telegram was received from Professor Andrew F. 
West, President of the American Classical League, 
extending best wishes to the Association for a success- 
ful meeting, congratulating all the friends of the 
Classics on the excellent showing made by the students 
of Latin in the High Schools, in point of numbers, and 
stating that the Report of the Classical Investigation 
was virtually complete and soon to be published. The 
Secretary-Treasurer was instructed to acknowledge in 
proper fashion this telegram. 

The following Officers were elected for 1924-1925: 
President, Professor Evan T. Sage, University of 
Pittsburgh; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Charles 
Knapp, Barnard College, Columbia University; Vice- 
Presidents, Professor Philip B. Goetz, University of 
Buffalo, Mr. George M. Falion, Bushwick High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, Miss Edna L. White, William L. 
Dickinson High School, Jersey City, New Jersey, Pro- 
fessor John R. Crawford, Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, Miss Mary L. Breene, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Miss Cora A. 
Pickett, High School, Wilmington, Delaware, Professor 
Alice FP. Braunlich, Goucher College, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Mrs. Mable G. Murphy, Western High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Professor Charles Knapp was elected as Delegate 
from the Association to the Council of the American 
Classical League. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


CLASSICAL CLUB OF GREATER BOSTON 

A meeting of the Classical Club of Greater Boston 
was held on Saturday, May 3, at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. Mr. C. Howard Walker, a leading authorit 
on architecture in Boston, delivered an interesting ad- 
dress on The Oracle at Delphi. Dr. W. F. Slocum, 
formerly President of Colorado College, spoke on The 
Philosophy of Pythagoras. 

The officers for next year are as follows: President, 
Dr. Arthur W. Roberts, Brookline High School; 
Vice-Presidents, Dr. Ellen F. Pendleton, President of 
Wellesley College, Professor Roy K. Hack, Harvard 
University, and Dr. Pred. B. Lund; Secretary, Clarence 
W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School; Treasurer, Frank 
A. Kennedy, Girls’ High School, Boston; Censor, 
Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High School, Boston. 

ALBERT S. PERKINS, Censor 
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Ablative Absolute, C. Knapp, 9-10. 

Adolescence, New Comedy, Plautus: see Reviews, Lee 
Aeneas Tacticus, Translated: see Reviews 

Aeschylus, Agamemnon, Problem of; see Reviews, 
Hoernle; Notes on Text of: see Reviews, Hoernle 

Agard, Walter R., Athens and Delphi, 209-211 

Allen, Thomas W., Homeric Catalogue of Ships: see 
Reviews 

Altar, Great, of Pergamum, and Iliad 1.197, E. Ade- 
laide Hahn, 207 

Aly, Wolf, Herodotus: see Reviews 

American Academy: see American School, ete 

American Classical League, Service Bureau, 23 

American Education, Latin in, Lucile Bartlett on, 
Mary L. Hess, 7 

American Philological Association, W. B. McDaniel, 41. 
See also under Classical Associations 

American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Ethel L. 
Chubb, 17-20; Fellowships in, R. Guernsey, 96; 
First Summer Session, 1923, E. Daniels, 23 

Americans, Athenians and, S. N. Deane, 80 

Anaptyxis in Latin: see Reviews, de Groot 

Anaximander, Geographical Treatise: see Reviews, 
Heidel 

Ancient Autobiographies, C. J. Goodwin, 130-135 

Ancient, Britain, Life in: see Reviews, Ault; Comedy, 
Adolescence, Child-Life, Marriage in: see Reviews, 
Lee, Cooks in, Exposure of Infants in, A. L. Wheeler, 
38-39, Soliloquy in: see Reviews, Bickford; Farming 
Operations, Regulated by Observation of the Plant 
World, E. S. McCartney, 107; Greece: see Reviews, 
Breasted, Casson; Painting: see Reviews, Reinach; 
Times: see Reviews, Breasted 

Anthropology and History: see Reviews, McDougall 

Antioch Notes, Quoted, 176 

Apology, Edited: see Plato 

Appleton, R. B., Ludi Persici: see Reviews 

Archaeological Institute: see Classical Associations 

Aristotle, Atheniensium Respublica, Translated: see 
Reviews, Kenyon; De Caelo, Translated: see Re- 
views, Stocks; De Generatione et Corruptione, 
Translated: see Reviews, Joachim, Explained, by P. 
Shorey, C. Knapp, 112; Katharsis in, G. E. Brett on, 
W. S. Fox, 184; Oxford Translation of, C. Knapp, 
112; Metaphysica, Translated, Explained: see Re- 
views, Rolfes; Poetica, Translated: see Reviews, 
Gudeman; Politica, Translated: see Reviews, Ross; 
Views of, on Tragedy: see Reviews, Brett 

Arms, S. Dwight, New York State High School Syllabus 
in Latin, 193-195 

Arnold, Matthew, Sohrab and Rustum, Homeric Re- 
miniscences in, F. L. Clark, 3-7 

Arthuys, M. Pierre, Americans <paraphrases Thucy- 
dides, on Athenians>, S. N. Deane, 80 

Asclepiodotus: see Reviews, Aeneas Tacticus 

Athenians and Americans, S. N. Deane, 80 

Athens and Delphi, W. R. Agard, 209 

Athletic Art, Greek: see Reviews, Hyde 

Atlantic States, Classical Association of: see Classical 
Associations 

Augustine, St., Autobiography of, C. J. Goodwin, 134- 
135; Influence of Vergil on, H. C. Coffin, 172-175 

Ault, Norman, Life in Ancient Britain: see Reviews 

Austin, James Curtiss, Terence: see Reviews 

Autobiographies, Ancient, C. J. Goodwin, 130-135 

Automatic Transfer, H. C. Nutting, 41-42 

Autumn in Vergil, C. Knapp, 59 


Bacchylides XVI (XVII), L. Bevier, 99-101 
Ball, Allan P.: see Reviews, Bérard 

'This Index, prepared by Charles Knapp, is identical in plan and 
scope with Index to Tue CLassicaL Week y, I-XVI, printed in the 
eurrent volume, numbers 9-23. It is published as Part Il of Tue 
CLASSICAL Wrekty, Volume XVII, No. 27, Whole No. 477, May 
19, 1924. 


Ballentine, F. G.: see Reviews, Austin 

Barker, Llewellyn F., The Value of the Classics to the 
Student of Medicine, C. Knapp, 8 

Bartlett, Lucile, The Place of Latin in American Educa- 
tion, Mary L. Hess, 7 

Basil, St., and Greek Literature: see Reviews, Jacks 

Bassett, Samuel E.: see Reviews, Frankel 

Bates, Henry M., Classics and the Law, 16 

Beeson, Charles Henry, A Third Latin Book: see 
Reviews, Sanford 

Beginners’ Latin: see Reviews, Jenner 

Bérard, Léon, The Classics in France: see Reviews 

Berlioz, Hector, Vergil and, E. E. Burriss, 117 

Bevier, Louis, Bacchylides XVI (XVII), 99-101 

Bibliographical Helps, C. Knapp, 65-67, 73-75 <on 
Ovid>, C. Knapp and Laura K. Pettingill, 147-148 
<on Standardized Tests in Latin>. See also Re- 
views, Bibliotheca Philologica Classica 

Bibliotheca Philologica Classica: see Reviews 

Bickford, John Dean, Soliloquy in Plautus: see Reviews 

Blegen, Carl, Mycenaean Corinth, A. Shewan, 22-23 

Boak, A. E. R.: see Reviews, Kahrstedt 

Bonner, Campbell: see Reviews, Farnell 

Botticelli, Pallas and a Centaur, The Inspiration of 

<Iliad 1.197>, Eleanor F. Rambo, 117-118 <comment, 
by E. Adelaide Hahn, 207> 

Bow-Drill: see Drill-Bow 

Boy Scouts, Use Drill-Bow, C. Knapp, 88 

Breasted, James H., Ancient Times: see Reviews 

Bricker, Gertrude, Caesar in the School Curriculum, 
77; A Defense of the Present Requirements in Latin 
as Set by the College Entrance Examination Board, 
75 79; Sight Reading, 78. See also Reviews, Sanford 
<DIS> 

Britain, Ancient, Life in: see Reviews, Ault 

British Museum, Illustrations of Greek and Roman 
Life in: see Reviews, British Museum, ete. 

Burgess, Theodore C.: see Reviews, Jacks 

Burriss, Eli Edward, Cicero's Religious Unbelief, 
101-103; Pliny <tie Younger> and the Spirit of 
Youth, 10-12 <comment, by Mary Johnston, 88>; 
Vergil and Hector Berlioz, 117 

Bywater, Ingram, Gree Learning in England: see 
Reviews 


Caesar, B. G. 1.3.8, 1.6.7, C. Knapp, 130; Cicero's 
Attitude Towards, 49 B. C., Catharine Saunders, 
114-117; Civil War I-II, Edited: see Reviews, 
Sloman, III, Edited: see Reviews, Compton; in 
the School Curriculum, Gertrude Bricker, 77 

Campania, Cults of: sez Reviews, Peterson 

Case-Construction, The, After the Comparative in 
Pliny’s Letters: see Reviews, Clark 

Casson, Stanley, Ancient Greece: see Reviews 

Catalogue of Ships, Homeric: see Reviews, Allen 

Catullus, Edited: see Reviews, Macmillan 

Cena, Roman, Hour for, J. W. Spaeth, Jr., 94-95 

Ceres and Proserpina Story in Ovid: see Ovid 

Cesaresco, Countess Evelyn Martinengo, Outdoor Life 
in Greek and Roman Poets: see Reviews 

Chanties, Greek and Roman: see Reviews, Rouse 

Charnwood, Lord, Roman Rhetoric under the Empire. 
C. Knapp, 154 

Child-Life, New Comedy, Plautus: see Reviews, Lee 

Chubb, Ethel Leigh, American School in Rome, 17-20 

Cicero, and his Influence; see Reviews, Rolfe; and the 
Great Society, Margaret Y. Henry, 67-72; Attitude 
of, Towards Caesar and Pompey, 49 B. C., Catharine 
Saunders, 114-117; De Amicitia, Translated: see 
Reviews, Falconer; De Divinatione, Cicero's Re- 
ligious Unbelief as Seen in, E. E. Burriss, 101-103, 
Translated: see Reviews, Falconer; De Senectute, 
Translated: see Reviews, Falconer; Pro Archia, 
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Translated: see Reviews, Watts; Pro Milone, Pro 
Murena, Edited: see Reviews, Cookson; Religious 
Unbelief of, E. E. Burriss, 101-103; Style of, C. 
Cookson on, C. Knapp, 138-139 

Cincinnati, Conference on Philology at, E. H. Sturte- 
vant, 142-144 

Cisalpine Gaul, Cults of: see Reviews, Murley 

Clark, Frank Lowry, On Certain Imitations or Remi- 
niscences of Homer in Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and 
Rustum, 3-7. See also Reviews, Aly 

Clark, Gifford Foster, Case-Construction After the 
Comparative in Pliny’s Letters: see Reviews 

Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals, 119-120 
<Hahn>, 127-128 <Knapp>, 150-151 <Hahn>, 
168<Knapp: unsigned, by error >,183-184<Knapp>, 
208 <Hahn, Knapp> 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATIONS, MEETINGS OF: 
American Philological Association, Archaeological 
Institute of America, R. G. Kent, 140-142; Atlantic 
States, C. Knapp, 1-3 <Seventeenth Annual Meet- 
ing>, 96 <Fifth Fall Meeting >, 215-216 <Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting>; Greater Boston, A. S. Perkins, 
16, 151, 168, 216; Lehigh Valley, Mary L. Hess, 7; 
New England, <Eastern Massachusetts Section>, 
A.S. Perkins, 168; New York,Margaret Y. Henry, 7, 
H. Hoadley, 16, <Scholarships>, 152 <Scholarships > ; 
Philadelphia, Classical Club of, B. W. Mitchell, 16, 
87, 128, 152, 192; Philadelphia, Classical League 
of, A. W. Howes,184. 

Classical, Club, Greater Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia: see under Classical Associations; League, 
Lehigh Valley, Philadelphia: see under Classical 
Associations; Medals, New York Classical Club, H. 
Hoadley, 16; Reading League, New York State, C. 
Knapp, 24; Scholarships, New York Classical Club, 
H. Hoadley, 16, 152 

Classical Studies, in Honour of Henry Drisler, and 
University of Wisconsin, Series II: see Reviews, 
Classical Studies, etc. 

Classics, Lord Crewe on, C. Knapp, 151; Position of, 
in France: see Reviews, Bérard; Versus Science, 
Anticch Notes Quoted on, C. Knapp, 176 

Coffin, Harrison Cadwalader, The Influence of Vergil 
on St. Jerome and St. Augustine, 170-175 

Cogo ut, in Caesar, Cicero, Horace, Vergil, C. Knapp, 
129-130 

College Art Association of America, R. G. Kent, 140- 
142 

College Entrance Examination Board, Requirements in 
Latin Set by, Defended, Gertrude Bricker, 75-79 

College Teaching of the Classics, Professor W. K 
Prentice on, C. Knapp, 97-99 

Color Terms, in Ovid, N. G. McCrea on, C. Knapp, 
65-66; in Vergil, T. R. Price, and N. G McCrea on, 
C. Knapp, 65-66 

Comedy, Ancient: see under Ancient, etc. 

Comparative, Case-Construction After, in 
Letters: see Reviews, Clark 

Composition, Latin <and Greek>, in Schools, Justi- 
fication of, C. Knapp, 17 

Compton, W. C., Caesar, Civil War FII, Edited: see 
Reviews 

Conference, Franciscan Educational, C. Knapp, 89- 
go; on Philology, E. H. Sturtevant, 142-144 

Consonant, Defined, E. H. Sturtevant, 15 

Contact-Languages, Otto Jespersen on, E. H. Sturte- 
vant, 13 

Conway, Robert Seymour, Etymology, Latin, Greek, 
English: see Reviews 

Cooks, in Plautus, A. L. Wheeler, 39 

Cookson, C., Cicero, Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Edited: 
see Reviews 

Cooper, Lane: see Reviews, Gudeman 

Corinth, Mycenaean, Messrs. Carl Blegen and W. 
Leaf on, A. Shewan, 22-23 

Correction <to Miss Pettingill’s Paper>,C. Knapp, 184 


Pliny’s 


Crewe, Lord, and the Classics, C. Knapp, 151 

Crito, Edited: see Plato 

Crosby, H. Lamar: see Reviews, Van Hook 

Cubberley, Ellwood P., Greek and Roman Education: 
see Reviews <bis> 

Cults, Local, of Etruria: see Reviews, Taylor; of 
Campania: see Reviews, Peterson; of Cisalpine 
Gaul: see Reviews, Murley 


Daily Life of a Roman Gentleman, ].W.Spaeth, Jr.,g1 ~95 

Daniels, Ernest, American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome, First Summer Session <1923>, 23 

Day, The, in Vergil, C. Knapp, 57-59 

Deane, Sidney N., Athenians and Americans, 80 

de Groot: see under G 

Delphi, Athens and, W. R. Agard, 209-211 

Demosthenes, Orations, Edited: see Reviews, Rennie 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus on the Etruscans, E. H. 
Sturtevant, 25, n. 2, 26-28 

Direct Method, Rev. Philip Marke on, C. Knapp, 89 

Direct Volitive in Latin, W. H. Kirk, 49-50 

Dobson, J. F., The Greek Orators: see Reviews 

Doherty, F. C., The Apology and Crito <of Plato>, 
Edited: see Reviews 

Donnelly, Professor <F. P.>, Mental Tests and Liberal 
Education, C. Knapp, 17 

Drill-Bow, Use of, in Ancient and Modern Times, in 
Striking Fire, Mary Johnston, 128, C. Knapp, 88 

Drisler, Henry, Studies in Honour of: see Reviews, 
Classical Studies, etc. 

Duckman, Sir Arthur, Classical Education Best Basis 
for Industrial Work, C. Knapp, 184 


Early Latin Authors, Quoted by Cicero, C. Knapp, 186 

Economics, Greek: see Reviews, Laistmer 

Education, Greek and Roman: see Reviews, Cubberley 
<bis>; Liberal, Mental Tests and, F. P. Donnelly 
on, C. Knapp, 17; Place of Latin in American, 
Lucile Bartlett on, Mary L. Hess, 7; Plato and 
Modern, W. C. Greene, 50-51; Secondary, Reform of, 
in France: see Reviews, Bérard, Value of the Classics 
in, President A. Lawrence Lowell on, C. Knapp, 8 

Educational Conference, Franciscan, C. Knapp, 89-90 

Empedccles, Psychological Doctrine of: see Reviews, 
Veazie 

England, Greek Learning in: see Reviews, Bywater 

English, Robert B.: see Reviews, Veazie 

English Literature and the Classics: Homer and Mat- 
thew Arnold, F. L. Clark, 3-7 

Ennius, Cicero’s Quotations from, Trojan Cycle of 
Stories in, C. Knapp, 186 

Entrance Requirements in 
Bricker, 75-79 

Epidaurus, Inscription Found at, Relating to a Greek 
League: see Reviews, Kugeas 

Eton College, Latin Poems on: see Reviews, Ramsay 

Etruria, Cults in: see Reviews, Taylor 

Etruscan Documents, Publications on, E. H. Sturte- 
vant, 36 

Etruscan Problem, The, E. H. Sturtevant, 25-28, 33-36 

Etruscans, Connection of, with Asia Minor, 34-35, 
with Aegean Lands, 33, 36, with Lydia, 33, 34, 35 
<all by E. H. Sturtevant>; Derived by Ancient 
Opinion from the East, E. H. Sturtevant, 28; Di- 
onysius of Halicarnassus on, E. H. Sturtevant, 25, 
n. 2, 26-28 

Etymology, in Latin Work in the High School, Gertrude 
Bricker, 79; Latin, Greek, English: see Reviews, 
Conway; Otto Jespersen on, E. H. Sturtevant, 13-14 

Euripides, Medea, Edited: see Reviews, Lucas 

ixposure of Infants, A. L. Wheeler, 38-39 


Latin, ete., Gertrude 


Falconer, Judge William Armistead, Cicero, De Se- 
nectute, De Amicitia, De Divinatione, Translated: 
see Reviews 

Farming Operations, Ancient, Regulated by Observa- 
tion of the Plant World, E. S. McCartney, 107 
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Farnell, Lewis Richard, Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of 
Immortality: see Reviews 

Fellowships of American School in Rome, 96 

Film, Julius Caesar, Error in, E. Adelaide Hahn, 8 

Fire, Made by Drill-Bow, Mary Johnston, 128, C. 
Knapp, 88 

First Year of Latin: see Reviews, Jenner 

Fitch, Edward: see Reviews, James : 

Flickinger, Roy C., The Greek Theater: see Reviews 

Flint, William W., Jr., Myths in Greek Tragedy: see 
Reviews 

Flosculi Graeci <Selections Illustrating Greek Prose 
Style>: see Reviews, Poynton 

Fobes, Francis H.: see Reviews, Rolfes 

Foreign Languages, Latin First Choice Among, in 
High Schools, 87 <unsigned > 

Foreigners, Broken Speech of, Has Little Permanent 
Influence on a Language, Otto Jespersen on, E. H. 
Sturtevant, 13 

Fort, J. A., Pervigilium Veneris, The, in Quatrains: 
see Reviews 

Fox, W. S., G. E. Brett on Katharsis in Aristotle, 184 

Frankel, Hermann, Die Homerische Gleichnisse: see 
Reviews 

France, The Classics in: see Reviews, Bérard 

Franciscan Educational Conference, C. Knapp, 89-90 

Frank, Tenney, A History of Rome: see Reviews 

Frazer, Sir James George, The Golden Bough: see 
Reviews 

Freeman, C. E., Caesar, Civil War III, Edited: see 
Reviews, Compton 

French and Latin, E. Adelaide Hahn, 155-158 

Friction, Fire-Making by; see Drill-Bow 


Gaul, Cisalpine, Cults of: see Reviews, Murley 

Gehman, Henry S., Ovid's Experiences with Lan- 
guages at Tomi, C. Knapp, 75 

Geikie, Sir Archibald, on the Day and the Seasons in 
Vergil, C. Knapp, 57-59 

Gems, Metropolitan Museum: see Reviews, Richter 

Geographical Treatise, Anaximander’s: see Reviews, 
Heidel 

Geyser, Anthony F., Musa Americana V: see Reviews; 
Vici Faber Ferrarius <Latin Version of Longfellow, 
The Village Blacksmith>, 80 

Giddings, Franklin H., Studies in the Theory of Human 
Society: see Reviews; on A Theory of History, 
Ruth E. Messenger, 161-166 

Gildersleeve, Basil Lanneau, G. Lodge, 113-114 

Golden Bough, The: see Reviews, Frazer 

Golden Sands of Pactolus, The, T. L. Shear, 186-188 

Goodwin, Charles J., Three Ancient Autobiographies, 
130-135 

Government, Greek: see Reviews, Kahrstedt 

Grammatical Classifications and Names, Current, of 
Very Recent Origin, C. Knapp, 9-10 

Grant, Alice C., First Year Latin: see Reviews, Jenner 

Gray, William D.: see Reviews, Henderson 

Great Society, Cicero and the, Margaret Y. Henry, 
67-72 

Greater Boston, Classical Club of: see Classical Asso- 
ciations 

Greece, History of: see Reviews, Casson, Kahrstedt, 
Walker, E. M.; Pageant of: see Reviews, Living- 


stone 

Greek, Athletic Art: see Reviews, Hyde; Chanties: 
see Reviews, Rouse; Composition in Schools, C. 
Knapp, 17; Economics: see Reviews, Laistner; 
Education: see Reviews, Cubberley <bis>; Geogra- 
phy: see Reviews, Heidel; Government: see Re- 
views, Kahrstedt; Hero Cults: see Reviews, Farnell; 
History: see under History; Ideas of Immortality: 
see Reviews, Farnell; Learning in England: see 
Reviews, Bywater; Life and Thought: see Reviews, 
British Museum, Van Hook; Literature, St. Basil 
and: see Reviews, Jacks; New Comedy, Child- 


life, Adolescence, and Marriage in: see Reviews, Lee, 
Cooks in, Exposure of Infants in, A. L. Wheeler, 
38-39; Olympic Victor Monuments: see Reviews, 
Hyde; Orators: see Reviews, Dobson; Plays, Pro- 
ducing of, Charles Rand Kennedy on, Ida Wessa, 152; 
Poets, Outdoor Life in: see Reviews, Cesaresco; 
Prose Style: see Reviews, Poynton; Religion: see 
Reviews, Harrison; Theater: see Reviews, Flickinger, 
C. R. Kennedy on, Ida Wessa, 152, Franklin H. 
Sargent on, Margaret Y. Henry, 7; Tragedy, 
Myths in: see Reviews, Flint 

Greek Versions: see Reviews, Rouse 

Greene, William Chase, Plato and Modern Education, 
50-51 

Greenough, J. B., Vergil and Ovid, Edited: see Reviews 

de Groot, A. W., Die Anaptyxe im Lateinischen: see 
Reviews 

Gudeman, Alfred, Poetics of Aristotle, Translated: 
see Reviews 

Guernsey, Roscoe, Fellowships, American €chool of 
Classical Studies in Rome, 96 

Gummere, Richard Mott, Seneca: see Reviews 


Hadrian, Life and Principate of: see Reviews, Hender- 
son 

Hahn, E. Adelaide, Classical Articles in Non-Classical 
Periodicals, 119-120, 150-151, 208; An Error in the 
Film Julius Caesar, 8; French and Latin, 155-158; 
Homer, Iliad, 1.197, and the Great Altar of Perga- 
mum, 207 <comment on Eleanor F. Rambo> 

Haight, Elizabeth Hazelton, Ovid in Sulmona: see 
Reviews 

Hail in Vergil, C. Knapp, 59 

Hamilton, Mary Agnes, Ancient Rome: see Reviews 

Hamilton College, Mostellaria of Plautus at, in Latin, 
Catharine Saunders, 8 

Hammer, Jacob, De Horatiana Villa, 201-205 

Hammerton, J. A., Wonders of the Past: see Reviews 

Harrison, Jane, Greek Religion: see Reviews 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXXIV: see 
Reviews 

Heidel, W. A., Anaximander on Geography: see 
Reviews 

Hellenic, Heritage, Our: see Reviews, James ; League: 
see Reviews, Kugeas 

Henderson, Bernard W., Life and Principate of 
Hadrian: see Reviews 

Henry, Margaret Y., Cicero and the Great Society, 
67-72; F. H. Sargent on the Greek Theater, 7; The 
New York Classical Club, 7 

Hero Cults, Greek: see Reviews, Farnell 

Herodotus, on the Tyrrheni <Etruscans>, E. H. Stur- 
tevant, 26-27; ‘‘Volksmarchen, Sage und Novelle”’ 
in: see Reviews, Aly 

Hess, Mary L., Classical League of the Lehigh Valley, 
7; Opportunities of the Teacher of Latin, 7; Place 
of Latin in American Education, Lucile Bartlett on, 7 

Hewitt, Joseph William: see Reviews, Harrison, Mur- 
ley, Peterson, Taylor 

High School, Latin Course in, Gertrude Bricker, 75- 
79; Latin Work, Caesar in, 77, Etymology in, 
Gertrude Bricker, 79 

High Schools, Latin First Choice in, of Foreign Lan- 
guages, 87 <unsigned > 

Hippocrates, Translated, I-II: see Reviews, Jones, 
W. H. S.; Hippocratic Oath, 177 

History Ancient: see Reviews, Breasted, Giddings; 
Greek: see Reviews, Breasted, Casson, Giddings, 
Hamilton, Mary Agnes, Kahrstedt, Walker 

History, Passion in the Writing of, C. Knapp, 176 

History, Roman: see Reviews, Breasted, Frank, 
Giddings, Hamilton, Mary Agnes, Matheson 

History and Method of Science: see Reviews, Singer 

Hoadley, Harwood, New York Classical Club, 16, 152 

Hoernle, E. S., Text of Aeschylus, and Problem of the 
Agamemnon <two works>: see Reviews 
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Homer, Catalogue of Ships, Edited: see Reviews, Al- 
len, Dr. Walter Leaf on, A. Shewan, 20-23; Iliad 
1.197, Literary Inspiration of Botticelli, Eleanor 
Ferguson Rambo, 117-118, of a Scene on the Great 
Altar of Pergamum,? E. Adelaide Hahn, 207; 
Reminiscences of, in Matthew Arnold, F. L. Clark, 
3-7; Similes in: see Reviews, Frankel 

Horace, and Maecenas’s Version of the Prometheus 
Story, G. D. Kellogg, 83; Carmina 1.3.9-40, G. D. 
Kellogg, 81-84; Most Ancient Mariner of, G. D. 
Kellogg, 81-84; Vergil and, G. D. Kellogg, 81 

Horace’s Sabine Farm, J. Hammer, 201-205 

Horn, Robert C., Papyri and Ostraka, Mary L. Hess, 7 

Hosius, Carl, Propertius, Edited: see Reviews 

Howes, Arthur W., Classical League of Philadelphia, 
184 

Hyde, Walter Woodburn, Olympic Victor Monuments, 
etc.: see Reviews. See also Reviews, Frank, Heidel 


Iliad: see Homer 

Ille Ego, etc., Professors Richmond and Phillimore on, 
C. Knapp, 129-130 

Immortality, Greek Ideas of: see Reviews, Farnell 

Indirect Volitive in Latin, W. H. Kirk, 49-50 

Industrial Work, Classical Education Best Basis for, 
Sir Arthur Duckman on, C. Knapp, 184 

Inscriptions of Cisalpine Gaul, Cults Seen in: see 
Reviews, Murley 

Inter Lilia: Latin Versions <on Eton College>, A. N. 
Ramsay: see Reviews 

Irvine, A. L., Selections, Latin Poetry: see Reviews 


Jacks, Leo V., St. Basil and Greek Literature: see 
Reviews 

James, H. R., Our Hellenic Heritage: see Reviews 

Jenkins, Thornton, Vergil, Ovid, Edited: see Reviews, 
Greenough 

Jerome, St., and Vergil, H. C. Coffin, 170-172 

Jespersen, Otto, Language, Its Nature, Development 
and Origin: see Reviews 

Joachim, Harold H., Aristotle, De Generatione et 
Corruptione, Translated, Edited: see Reviews 

Johnston, Mary, Fire-Making by Friction <by use of 
the drill-bow>, 128; The Moon as Evidence <‘‘A 
Lincoln Parallel’: compare 16.167-168>, 87; Pliny 
and the Spirit of Youth, Again <comment on paper 
by E. E. eer oan 88: Weather Lore <comment on 
E. S. McCartney, Plant Almanac, etc.>, 151 

Jones, Horace Leonard, Strabo, Translated, II: see 
Reviews 

Jones, W. H. S., Hippocrates, Translated, I-II: see 
Reviews 

Josephus, Autobiography of, C. J. Goodwin, 131-133 

Julian, Translated, III: see Reviews, Wright 

Julius Caesar, Film, Error in, E. Adelaide Hahn, 8 


Kahrstedt, U., Sparta und Seine Symmachie: see Re- 
views 

Katharsis in Aristotle, G. E. Brett on, W. S. Fox, 184 

Kellogg, George Dwight, Horace’s Most Ancient 
Mariner <A Study of Carmina 1.3.9-40>, 81-84. 
See also Reviews, Geyser, Ramsay, Rouse 

Kelsey, Francis W., Ovid, Selections, Edited: see 
Reviews 

Kent, R. G., American Philological Association, Archae- 
ological Institute of America, College Art Association 
of America, 140-142 

Kenyon, Sir Frederic G., Aristotle, Atheniensium Res- 
publica, Translated: see Reviews 

Kirk, William Hamilton, On the Direct and Indirect 
Volitive in Latin, 49-50 

Kittredge, George Lyman, Vergil, Ovid, Edited: see 
Reviews, Greenough 

KNAPP, CHARLES: Ablative Absolute, 9-10; Biblio- 
graphical Helps, 65-67, 73-75 <on Ovid>: see 
also Reviews, Bibliotheca Philologica Classica; 


Bibliography of Standardized Tests in Latin <with 
Laura K. Pettingill>, 147+148; Classical Articles in 
Non-Classical Periodicals, 127-128, 168 <unsigned>, 
183-184, 208; Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, 1-3, 96, 215-216, Classical Education as Best 
Basis for Industrial Work, Sir A. Duckman on, 184; 
The Classical Reading League of New York State, 24; 
The Classics Versus Science, Antioch Notes Quoted 
on, 176; The Day and the Seasons in Vergii, 57- 
59: The Drill-Bow, Use of, in Ancient and in Modern 
Times, in Striking Fire, 88; Further Helps to the 
Study of the Metamorphoses of Ovid, 65-67, 73- 
75; Is the Ablative Absolute Necessary?, 9-10; 
Loeb Classical Library Once Again, 169-170, 177- 
179, 185-186; London Times on the Classics, 151- 
152; Lord Crewe on the Classics, 151; Mr. Albert 
Mansbridge and the Classics, 24; On Passion in the 
Writing of History, 176; A Professor of Educa- 
tion <E. P. Cubberley> on Greek and Roman 
Education: see Reviews, Cubberley <bis>; Pro- 
fessor <F, P.> Donnelly on Mental Tests and Liberal 
Education, 17; Professor N. G. McCrea on Color 
Terms in Ovid, 65-66; Professor A. C. Merriam on 
Telegraphing Among the Ancients, 160, n. 2; Pro- 
fessor W. K. Prentice on College Teaching of the 
Classics, 97-99; Reading Latin Aloud, go; Rev. 
Philip Marke on Methods of Teaching Latin, 89-90; 
Roman Catholic Views on Methods of Teaching 
Latin, 89-90; Seeds from Pharaoh's Tomb: Mummy 
Wheat, 87-88; Some Oxford University Press 
Books, 121-123, 129-130, 137-140; Three Utter- 
ances on the Value of the Classics, 8; Wanted— 
Light on Two Puzzles, 9. See also Reviews, Aeneas 
Tacticus, Appleton, Ault, Bibliotheca Philologica 
Classica, British Museum, Bywater, Cesaresco, 
Classical Studies in Honour of Henry  Drisler, 
Classical Studies, University of Wisconsin, Series II, 
Compton, Cookson, Doherty, Falconer, Flickinger, 
Fort, Frazer, Haight, Hammerton, Harvard Studies, 
etc., Irvine, Joachim, Jones, H. L., Jones, W. H.S., 
Kelsey, Kenyon, Lucas, McCartney, McDougall, 
Macmillan, Marchant, Myers, F. W. H., Oxford 
Junior Latin Series, Oxford University Press Books, 
Paton, Poynton, Rennie, Richter, Ross, Singer, 
Sloman, Smith, C. F., Stocks, Watts, Wright, 

Kosmopolis, Offcial Title, W. A. Oldfather, 149-150 

‘Ktema Es Aei’ <Selections from Latin Poetry >: see 
Reviews, Irvine 

Kugeas, S. B.: Td Kowdv rdv 'Ercypaphy 
see Reviews 


Laistner, M. L. W., Greek Economics: see Reviews 
Language, Its Nature, Development and Origin: see 
Reviews, Jespersen; But Lightly Influenced, Per- 
manently, by the Broken Speech of Foreigners, 
Otto Jespersen on, E. H. Sturtevant, 13 
Last, H. M., Caesar, Civil War III, Edited: see Re- 
views, Compton 
Latin, Anapty*is inysee Reviews, de Groot; Compo- 
sition, in Schools, C. Knapp, 17; Course in the High 
School, Entrance Requirements in, Gertrude Bricker, 
75-79; First Choice in American Schools Among 
Foreign Languages, 87 <unsigned>; First Year: 
see Reviews, Jenner; French and, E. Adelaide Han, 
155-158; Grammar, Details of: Direct and In- 
direct Volitive, W. H. Kirk 49 50; in Ohio c*ools, 
1921-1922 vs. 1920-1921, 42 43 <unsigned>; 
Language, Anapty is in: see Reviews, de Groot; 
Literature, Ancient, Readings from: see Reviews, 
Irvine, Pym; Medieval, M. Radin 179 181; The 
Making of: see Reviews, Conway; Play, in Latin, 
at Hamilton College, 8 <Mostellaria>; Poetry, 
Selections from: see Reviews, Irvine; Reading of, 
Aloud, as Aid in Study and Teac'iing, C. “er 
Rev. Philip Marke, 89-90; Reading Power in, H. C. 
Nutting, 36-37; Second Year: see Reviews, Place; 
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Shackled or Unshackled, Edna L. White, 123-127; 
Sight Reading in, Gertrude Bricker, 78; Standardized 
Tests in, Laura K. Pettingill, 145-148; Syllabus in, 
New York, S. D. Arms, 193-195; Third Year: see 
Reviews, Sanford; Versions: see Geyser, Ramsay, 
Rouse 

Law, Roman, Landmarks of, M. Radin, 207-208; 
Student of, the Classics and, H. M. Bates, 16 

Leaf, Walter, on the Geography of Ancient Thessaly, 
and on Mycenaean Corinth, A. Shewan, 21-23; on 
the Homeric Catalogue of Ships, A. Shewan, 20-23 

League, Hellenic: see Reviews, Kugeas 

Lease, Emory B., A Medical Correction, 168 

Lee, David Russell, Child-Life, Adolescence and Mar- 
riage in Greek New Comedy and Plautus: see Reviews 

Lehigh Valley, Classical League of: see under Classical 
Associations 

Libanius, Autobiography of, C. J. Goodwin, 133-134 

Liberal Education, Mental Tests and, Professor 
<F. P.> Donnelly on, C. Knapp, 17 

Life, Greek: see Reviews, Van Hook; Greek and 
Roman, Illustrations of, in British Museum: see 
Reviews, British Museum 

Lincoln Parallel, A  <‘The Moon as_ Evidence’’: 
compare 16.167-168>, Mary Johnston, 87, M. Radin, 

—80 

nell Roman, Readings from: see Reviews, 
Irvine, Pym 

Livius Andronicus, C. Knapp, 153 

Local Cults of Etruria: see Reviews, Taylor 

Lockwood, Francis D., The Classics, C. Knapp, 8 

Lodge, Gonzalez, Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, October 
23, 1831-January 9, 1924, 113-114. See also 
Reviews, Rouse 

Loeb Classical Library Once Again, C. Knapp, 169- 
170, 177-178, 185-186 

London Times, Quoted, 151-152 

Longfellow, The Village Blacksmith, Latinized, A. F. 
Geyser, 80 

Lowell, President A. Lawrence, The Value of the Classics 
in Secondary Education, C. Knapp, 8 

Lucas, F. L., Euripides, Medea, Edited: see Reviews 

Ludi Persici: see Reviews, Appleton 


McCartney, E. S., ‘Just So’? Mythology in Ovid: see 
Reviews; Plant Almanac and Weather Bureau, 105~- 
108 <comment, by Mary Johnston, 151> 

McCrea, Nelson Glenn, Color Terms in Ovid and in 
Vergil, C. Knapp, 65-66 

McDaniel, Walton Brooks, American  Philological 
Association, 41 

McDougall, William, Anthropology and History: see 
Reviews 

Macmillan, Michael, Catullus, Edited see Reviews 

Maecenas, Version of the Prometheus Story by, Per- 
haps Imitated by Horace, G. D. Kellogg, 83 

Magic, Plants and, E. S. McCartney, 108; A Study in: 
see Reviews, Frazer 

Mansbridge, Mr. Albert, On the Classics and Working 
Men and Working Women, C. Knapp, 24 

Marchant, E. C., Xenophon, Memorabilia and Oeco- 
nomics, Translated: see Reviews 

Marke, Rev. Philip, Methods of Teac ing Latin, C. 
napp, 89 90 

Marrivye in ncient Comedy: see Reviews, Lee 

Martial and the Daily Life of a Roman Gentleman, J. 
W. “paeth, Ir., 90-95 

Matheson, P. E., The Growth of Rome: see Reviews 

Medals, Classical, New York Classical Club, 16 

Medea: see F uripides 

Medical Correction, A, E. B. Lease, 168 

Medicine, Value of the Classics to the Student of, 
L. F. Barker on, C. Knapp, 8 

Medieval Latin Literature, M. Radin, 179-181 

Mental Tests and Liberal Education, Professor F. P. 
Donnelly onC. Knapp, 17 


Merriam, Augustus Chapman, Telegraphing Among 
the Ancients, C. Knapp, 160, n. 2 

Messenger, Ruth E., Professor Giddings’s Theory of 
History as Applied to the Ancient World, 161-166 
<comment, by M. Radin, 207-208>. See also 
Reviews, Breasted, Giddings 

Messer, William Stuart: see Reviews, Casson Hamil- 
ton, Mary Agnes, Matheson, Pym, Walker 

Metaphysics: see Aristotle 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Catalogue of Gems in: 
see Reviews, Richter 

Milliet, Paul: see Reviews, Reinach 

Mitchell, B. W., Classical Club of Philadelphia, 16, 
87, 128, 152, 192. See also Reviews, Greenough 

Modern Education, Plato and, W. C. Greene, 50-51 

Modern Foreign Languages in Ohio Schools, 1921-1922 
vs. 1920-1921 <unsigned>, 42-43 

Modern Message of Seneca: see Reviews, Gum 
mere 

Monuments, Olympic Victor: see Reviews, Hyde 

Moon as Evidence <‘A Lincoln Parallel:’’ compare 
16. 
167-168>, Mary Johnston, 87, Max Radin, 79-80 

Morning and Evening in Vergil, C. Knapp, 57 

Mostellaria: see Plautus 

Murley, Joseph Clyde, Cults of Cisalpine Gaul: see 
Reviews 

Musa Americana, V: see Reviews, Geyser 

Myers, F. W. H., Essays Classical: see Reviews 

Mythology, ‘‘Just So,"’ in Ovid: see Reviews, McCart- 


ne 
Myths in Greek Tragedy: see Reviews, Flint 


Name, Significant, in Terence: see Reviews, Austin 

New Comedy, Greek, Child-life, Adolescence and 
Marriage in: see Reviews, Lee; Cooks in, Ex- 
posure of Infants in, A. L. Wheeler, 38-39 

New York Classical Club: see Classical Associations 

New York State High School Syllabus in Latin, S. D. 
Arms, 193-195 

Nutting, Herbert C , Reading Power in Latin, 35-37; 
Transfer and Automatic Transfer, 41-42. See also 
Reviews, Clark 


Oedipus Tyrannus: see Sophocles 

Ohio, Latin and Modern Foreign Languages in Schools 
of, 1921-1922 vs., 1920-1921, 42-43 <unsigned> 

Oldfather, W. A., Kosmopolis, Official Title, 149-150; 
on Aeneas Tacticus, Asclepiodotus, Onasander: 
see Reviews, Aeneas Tacticus. See also Reviews, 
Gummere 

Olympic Victor Monuments: see Reviews, Hyde 

Onasander, Translated: see Reviews, Aeneas Tacticus 

Orators, Greek: see Reviews, Dobson 

Ostraka, Robert C. Horn on, Mary L. Hess, 7 

Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series: see Reviews, 
Gummere, Rolfe 

Outdoor Life in Greek and Roman Poets: see Reviews, 
Cesaresco 

Ovid, and the Natural World, and Plants and Animals, 
and Rome, Ceres and Proserpina ‘ tory in, Countess 
Cesaresco on, C. k napp, 66-67; Color Termsin, N.G. 
MeCrea on, C. Knapp, 65-66; Experiences of, With 
Languages, at Tomi, H. S. Gehman on, C. Knapp, 
75; in Sulmona: see Reviews, Haight; Metamor- 
phoses, Further Helps to the study of, C. Knapp, 
65-67, 73-75; ‘Just So” Mythology in: see Re- 
views, McCartney; Selections, Edited see Reviews, 
Greenough, Kelsey; Not Rihhtly Chargeable with 
Lack of Feeling, C. Knapp, 75; Philemon-Baucis 
Story in, Repugnance of, to Animals Sacrifices, 
Countess Cesaresco on, C. Knapp, 67 

Oxford, Junior Latin Series: see Reviews; Translation 
of Aristotle, C. Knapp, 112; University Press Books: 
see Reviews 
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Pactolvs, Golden Sands of the, T. L. Shear, 186-188 

Pageant of Greece, The: see Reviews, Livingstone 

Painting, Ancient: see Reviews, Reinach 

Pallas and a Centaur, Botticelli’s, Literary Inspira- 
tion of, Eleanor Ferguson Rambo, 117-118 

Papyri, Robert C. Horn on, Mary L. Hess, 7 

Passion in the Writing of History, John C. Welch on, 
C. Knapp, 176 

Past, Wonders of the: see Reviews, Hammerton 

Paton, W. R., Polybius, Translated, III: see Reviews 

Pelasgi and Tyrrheni, E. H. Sturtevant, 25-28 

Pergamum, Great Altar of, and Iliad 1.197, E. Adelaide 
Hahn, 207 

Periodicals, Classical Articles in 
Classical Articles, etc 

Perkins, Albert S., Classical Club of Greater Boston, 
16, 151, 168, 216 

Pervigilivm Veneris, J. A. Fort on: see Reviews; J. W. 
Mackail on, C. Knapp, 112-113 

Peterson, Roy Merle, Cults of Campania: sce Reviews 

Pettingill, Laura K., Standardized Tests in Latin, 
145-148 <Bibliography, with C. Knapp, 147-148> 

Pharaoh's Tomb, Seeds from, C. Knapp, 87-88 

Philadelphia, Classical Club of, Classical League of: 
see under Classical Associations 

Philemon-Baucis Story: see Ovid 

Phillimore, J. S., Vergil, Ile Ego, etc., C. 
129-130 

Philology, Conference on, E. H. Sturtevant, 142-144 

Philosophy: see Reviews, Gummere 

Phonetic Change, O. Jespersen on, E. H Sturtevant, 13 

Phonetics, Latin, R. S. Conway on, E. H. Sturtevant, 


Non-Classical: see 


Knapp, 


15 

Phoutrides, Aristides E.: see Reviews, Hoernle, 
<bis>, Kugeas 

Pickett, Cora A.: see Reviews, Jenner 

Place, Perley Oakland, Second Year Latin: see Reviews 

Plant Almanac and Weather Bureau, E.S. McCartney, 
105-108 

Plato and Modern Education, W. C. Greene, 50-51; 
Apology, Crito, Edited: see Reviews, Doherty 

Plautus, Child-Life, Adolescence, and Marriage in: 
see Reviews, Lee; Cooks in, A. L. Wheeler, 39; 
Mostellaria of, in Latin, at Hamilton College, 
Catharine Saunders, 8; Soliloquy in: see Reviews, 
Bickford; Trojan Cycle of Stories in, C. Knapp, 
186 

Pliny <the Younger>, and the Spirit of Youth, E. E. 
Burriss, 10-12 <comment, by Mary Johnston, 88>; 
Case-Construction After the Comparative in: see 
Reviews, Clark 

Poetics of Aristotle: see Reviews, Gudeman 

Poets, Greek and Roman, Outdoor Life in: see Reviews, 
Cesaresco 

Politics: see Aristotle 

Polybius, Translated, III: see Reviews, Paton 

Pompey, Cicero's Attitude Towards, 49 B. C., Catharine 
Saunders, 114-117 

Porson, Richard, Latin Words Ascribed to, Query as to 
Meaning of, C. Knapp, 9 

Poynton, Arthur Blackburne, 

eviews 

Prentice, William Kelley, College Teaching of the 
Classics, C. Knapp, 97-99 

Professor of Education, A, on Greek and 
Education: see Reviews, Cubberley <bis> 

Prometheus Story, Maecenas's Version of, G. D. Kel- 
logg, 83 

Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Edited: see Cicero 

Propertius, Edited: see Reviews, Hosius, Rothstein 

“Prosaerzahlung” in Herodotus, etc : see Reviews, Aly 

Proserpina and Ceres in Ovid: see Ovid 


Flosculi Graeci: see 


Roman 


Prose Style, Cicero's, C. Cookson on, C. Knapp, 
138-139; Greek: see Reviews, Poynton 
Psychology, in Empedocles: see Reviews, Veazie 


wo <Latin>, Light Wanted on, C. Knapp,9 


Puzzles, 


Pym, Dora, Readings from Roman Literature: see 
Reviews 


Radin, Max, Landmarks of Roman Law, 207-208 <com- 
ment on paper by Ruth E. Messenger>; Medieval 
Latin Literature, 179-181; The Moon as Evidence 
<“A Lincoln Parallel”: compare 16.167-168>, 79-80 

Rambo, Eleanor Ferguson, The Literary Inspiration of 
Botticelli, Pallas and a Centaur, 117-118 <com- 
ment, by E, Adelaide Hahn, 208> 

Ramsay, Allen Neville, Inter Lilia: see Reviews 

Reader, A Junior Latin: see Reviews, Sanford 

Reading Latin Aloud <in study and teaching>, C. 
Knapp, Rev. Philip Marke, go 

Reading League, Classical, New York State, State 
Credit for Courses under Supervision of, C. Knapp, 24 

Reading Power in Latin, H. C. Nutting, 36-37 

Recueil Milliet: see Reviews, Reinach 

Reform of Secondary Education in France: see Re- 
views, Bérard 

Reinach, Adolphe, Ancient Painting: see Reviews 

Religion, Greek: see Reviews, Harrison; in Campania: 
see Reviews, Peterson; in Etruria: see Reviews, 
Taylor; in Gaul: see Reviews, Murley; Roman, 
E. E. Burriss, 

Religion, A Study in: see Reviews, Frazer 

Religious Unbelief of Cicero, E. E. Burriss, 101-103 

Reminiscences of Homer in Matthew Arnold, Sohrab 
and Rustum, F. L. Clark, 3-7 

Rennie, W., Demosthenis Orationes, Edited: see Reviews 

Requirements, Entrance, in Latin, Gertrude Bricker, 


75°79 
REVIEWS: Aeneas Tacticus, Asclepiodotus, Onasan- 
der, Translated by Members of the Illinois Greek 
Club (Knapp), 177-178; Allen, T. W., The Homeric 
Catalogue of Ships, Edited (Shewan), 20-23; Aly, 
Wolf, Volksmarchen, Sage und Novelle bei Herodot 
und seinen Zeitgenossen: Eine Untersuchung Uber 
die Volkstumlichen Elemente der 
Prosaerzahlung (Clark, F. L.), 108-111; Appleton, 
R. B., Ludi Persici: Original Plays for the Teaching 
of Latin to Middle Forms in Schools with an Intro- 
duction to the Method of Using the Book in Class 
(Knapp), 122-123; Ault, N., Life in Ancient Britain: 
A Survey of the Social and Economic Development of 
the People of England from Earliest Times to the 
Roman Conquest (Knapp), 166-167; Austin, J. C., 
The Significant Narne in Terence (Ballentine), 195- 
197; Beeson, C. H.: see Reviews, Sanford: Bérard, 
L., Pour la Réforme Classique de 1’Enseignment 
Secondaire (Ball), 148-149; Bibliotheca Philologica 
Classica, Volumes 45 and 46 (Knapp), 206-207; 
Bickford, J. D., Soliloquy in Plautus (Wheeler), 
30-32; Breasted, J. H., Ancient Times, A History of 
the Early World (Ruth E. Messenger), 161-164; 
Brett, G. E., Reflections on Aristotle’s Views of 
Tragedy (Fox), 184; British Museum, A Guide to the 
Exhibition Illustrating Greek and Roman Life 
(Knapp), 122; Bywater, Ingram, Four Centuries of 
Greck Learning in England (Knapp), 122-123; 
Casson, S., Ancient Greece (Messer), 64; Cesaresco, 
Countess Evelyn Martinengo, The Outdoor Life in 
Greek and Roman Poets and Kindred Studies(Knapp), 
66-67; Clork,G. F., The Case-Construction After the 
Comparative in Pliny’s Letters (Nutting), 192; 
Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler (Knapp), 
65-66; Classical Studies, University of Wisconsin, 
Sertes IT (Knapp), 104; Compton, W. C., Freeman, 
C. E., and Last, H. M., Caesar, Civil War III, 
Edited (Knapp), 13%; Conway, R.S., The Making of 
Latin, An Introduction to Latin, Greek, and English 
Etymology (Sturtevant), 14-15; Cookson, C., Cicero 
The Advocate, Being the Pro Milone and Pro 
Murena, Edited (Knapp), 138; Cubberley, E. P., 
The History of Education: Educational Practice and 
Progress Considered as a Phase of the Development 
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and Spread of Western Civilization, and Readings in 
the History of Education, A Collection of Sources and 
Readings to Illustrate the Development of Educa- 
tional Practice, Theory, and Organization <two 
works> (Knapp), 153-154; de Groot: see below, 
under G; Dobson, J. F., The Greek Orators (Van 
Hook), 1 Doherty, F. C., The Martyrdom. of 
‘Socrates: Hine Apologia and Crito <of Plato, Edited > 
(Knapp), 139-140; Falconer, W. A., Cicero, De 
Senectute, De Amicitia, De Divinatione, Translated 
(Knapp), 185-186; Farnell, L. R., Greek Hero 
Cults and Ideas of Immortality (Bonner), 181-183; 
Flickinger, R. C., The Greek Theater? (Knapp), 
197; Flint, W. W., Jr., The Use of Myths to Create 
Suspense in Extant Greek Tragedy (Waters), 
167-168; Fravkel, H., Die Homerische Gleichnisse 
(Bassett), 118-119; Frank, T., A History of Rome 
(Hyde), 44-47; Fraser, Sir J. G., The Golden Bough: 
A Study in Magic and Religion, Abridged Edition 
(Knapp), 54-55; /reeman, C. E.: see Reviews, 
Compton; Gehman, H. S., Ovid's Experiences with 
Languages at Tomi (Knapp), 75; Geyser, A. F., 
Musa Americana, Fifth Series: Shakespeare's Julius 
Caesar in Latin Accentual Iambic Verse, With 
English Text (Kellogg), 95-96; Giddings, FP. H., 
Studies in the Theory of Human Society (Messenger), 
161-164; Grant, Alice C.: see — ‘ws, Jenner; 
Greenough, |. B., Kittredge, G. L., Jenkins, T., 
Virgil’s Aeneid. The First Six Books and the Com- 
pletion of the Story by Selections and Summaries and 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, The Sections Required for 
intrance to College in the Years 1923-1925 (Mit- 
chell, B. W.), 183; de Groot, A. W., Die Anapty<e 
im Latei ‘inischen (Sturtevant), 84-85; Gudemin, A.,, 
Aristoteles Uber die Dichtkunst, Neu Ubersetzt 
(Cooper, L.), 55-56; Gummere, R. M., Seneca the 
Philosopher and his Modern Message (Oldfather), 
62-64; Haight, Elizabeth Hazelton, Italy Old and 
New (Knapp), 74-75; Hamilton, Mary Agnes, 
Ancient Rome: The Lives of Great Men (Messer), 
64; H1ammerton, |. A., Wonders of the Past, 200; Harri 
son, Jane E., Epilegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion (Hewitt), 47-48; Hervord Studies in Classical 
Philology, XXXIV (Knapp), 207; Metdel, W. A., 
Anaximander’s Book, The Earliest Known Geo- 
Treatise (Hyde), 2% Henderson, B. 
, The Life and Principate of the Emperor Hadrian 
(Gray), 213-215; S., Notes on the Text 
of Aeschylus (Phoutrides), 175, The Problem of the 
Agamemnon. Being a Criticism of Dr. Verrall's 
Theory of the Plot of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon and 
Dr. Verrall’s Reply (Phoutrides), 159 160; //ostus, 
C., Sex. Propertii Elegiarum Libri IV? (Wheeler), 
191-192; Ilyde, W. W., Olympic Victor Monn- 
ments and Greek Athletic Art (Robinson, JD. M.), 
59-62; Irvine, A. L., ‘Ktema Es Aci’ <Selections 
from Latin Poetry > (Knapp), 122; Jacks, L. V., St. 
Basil and Greek Literature (Burgess), 175-176; 
James, H. R., Our Hellenic Heritage, Volume II, 
Part III (Fitch), 39; Jenkins, T.: see Reviews, 
Greenough; Jenner, W. A., and Grant, Alice C., A 
First Year of Latin (Pickett), 198 199; Jespersen, 
)., Language, Its Nature, Development and Origin 
(Sturtevant), 12-14; Jones, H. L., Strabo, Geo- 
graphy, Translated, II] (Knapp), 169; Jones, W. 
H. S., Hippocrates, Translated, (Knapp), 177; 
Jowell, B., Aristotle, Politics, Translated: see Re- 
views, Ross; Kahrstedt, U., Griechisches Staats- 
recht, Erster Band. Sparta und Seine Symmachie 
(Boak), 85-87; Kelsey, F. W., and Scudder, J. W., 
P, Ovidii Nasonis Carmina Selecta: Selections from 
Ovid Chosen to Meet the New Requirements of the 
College Entrance Examination Board (Knapp), 
65; Kenyon, Sir F. G,, Aristotle, Atheniensium 
Respubhiea, Translated (Knapp), 112, Text Edition 
of (Knapp), 121; Kittredge, G. L.: see Reviews, 


Greenough; Kugets, S. B., Td Kowdy rdv 
kar’ 'Emcypaphy 'Emdatpov (Phoutrides), 158-159; 
Luistner, M. L. W., Greek Economic; (Westermann), 
144; Last, H. M.: see Reviews, Compton; Lez, 
D. R., Child-Life, Adolescence and Marriage in 
Greek New Comedy and Plautus (Wheeler), 37-39; 
Livingstone, R. W., The Pageant of Greece (Van 
Hook), 192; Lucis, F. L., Euripides, Medea, Edited 
(Knapp), 139; McCartney, E. S., How and Why: 
“Tust So" Mythology in Ovid's Metamorphoses 
(Knapp), 72-73; dl, W., Anthropology and 
History (Knapp), 129; ‘M temillin, M., Catullus, 
Selections, Edited (Knapp), 137; Marchant, E. C.. 
Xenophon, Memorabilia and Oeconomicus, Trans- 
lated (Knapp); 170; Matheson, P. E., The Growth of 
Rome (Messer), 64; Murley, J. C., The Cults of 
Cisalpine Gaul as Seen in the Inscriptions (Hewitt), 
40; Myers, F. W. H., Essays Classical and Modern 
(Knapp), 53-54; Oxford Junior Latin Series (Knapp), 
137-139; Orford University Press Books (Knapp), 
121-123, 129-130, 137-140; Paton, W. R., Polybius, 
Translated, II] (Knanp), 170; Peterson, R. M., The 
Cults of Campania (Hewitt), 212-213; Plice, P. O., 
Second Year Latin (Seguine), 205; Poynton, A, B., 
Flosculi Graeci Vitam et Mores Antiquitatis quos ex 
Optimis Auctoribus Decerpsit Arturus Blackburne 
Poynton (Knapp), 121; Pym, Dora, Readings from 
the Literature of Ancient Rome (Messer), 64; 
Rimsty, A. N., Inter Lilia <Latin Versions, dealing 
with Eton College> (Kellegg), 212; Reinach, A., 
Recueil Milliet: Textes Grecs et Latins Relatifs a 
l’Histoire de la Peinture Ancienne, Publiés, Traduits 
et Commentes sous le Patronage de l'Association des 
Etudes Gree jues, Tome I (Tonks), 118; Rennie, W., 
Demosthenis Orationes, Volume 2, Part 2, Edited 
(Knapp), 121; Richter, Gisela M. A., Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Catalogue of Engraved Gems of 
the Classical Style (Knapp), Rolfe, J. C., 
Cicero his Influence (Showerman), 205-206; 
Rolfes, Aristoteles’ Metapysik Uebersetzt und 
E aa ae (Fobes), 39 40; Ross, W. D., Aristotle, 
Politics, Translate] <revision of Jowett's version > 
(Knapp), 112; Rothstein, M , Die Elogien des Sextus 
Propertius, Erster Teil: Erstes und Zweites Buch 
(Wheeler), 188 190; Rouse, W. H. D., Chanties in 
Greek and Latin Written for Ancient Traditional 
Airs (Kellogg, Lodge), 135-136; Sa’ ford, F. W., and 
Seott, H. F., A funior Latin Reader (Bricker), 
197-198; Savford, F. W., Scott, H. F., and Beeson, 
C.H., A Third Latin Book, Selections from Caesar, 
Cicero, Ovid (Bricker), 197-198; Scott, H., 
see Reviews, Sanford <bis>; Scudder, J. W.: see 
Reviews, Kelsey; Sheppard, J. T., The Oedipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles, Translated and Explained 
(Van Hook), 198-199; Singer, C., Studies in the 
History and Method of Science (Knapp), 199; 
Sloman, H. N., Caesar, Civil War I-Il, Edited 
(Knapp), 137-138; Smith, C. F., Thueydides, Trans- 
lated, IV (Knapp), 169; Stocks, J. L., Aristotle, De 
Caelo, Translated (Knapp), 112; T rylor, Lily Ross, 
Local Cults in Etruria (Hewitt), 212-213; Van 
Took, R., Greek Life and Thought, A Portrayal 
of Greck Civilization (Crosby), 103-104; Versie, 
Empedocles’ Psye ological Doctrine in its Original 
and in Its Traditional Setting (English), 51-53; 
Walker, E. M., Greek History (Messer), 64; Watts, 
N. H., Cicero, The Speeches: Pro Archia Poeta, 
Post Reditum in Senatu, Post Reditum Ad Quirites, 
De Domo Sua, De Haruspicum  Responsis, Pro 
Plancio, Translated (Knapp), 178-179; Wright, 
Mrs. Wilmer Cave, Julian, Translated, IIT (Knapp), 
169-170 
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Richter, Gisela M. A., Catalogue of Gems, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art: see Reviews 

Robinson, David Moore: see Reviews, Hyde 

Rolfe, John C., Cicero: see Reviews 

Rolfes, E., Aristoteles’ Metaphysik: see Reviews 

Roman Catholic Views on Methods of Teaching Latin, 
C. Knapp, 89-90 

Roman, Chanties: see Reviews, Rouse; Education: 
see Reviews, Cubberley <bis>; Gentleman, Daily 
Life of, J. W. Spaeth, Jr., 91-95; History:'see under 
History, Roman; Law, Landmarks of, M. Radin, 
207-208; Life: see Reviews, British Museum; Poets, 
Outdoor Life in: see Reviews, Cesaresco; Rhetoric 
under the Empire, Lord Charnwood on, C. Knapp, 
154 

Rome, American School of Classical Studies in, 17- 
20, 23, 96; Ancient, Readings from the Literature of: 
see Reviews, Irvine, Pym; Growth of: see Reviews, 
Matheson; History of: see under History, Roman 

Ross, W. D., Aristotle, Politics, Translated: see Re- 
views 

Rothstein, Max, Propertius, Edited: see Reviews 

Rouse, W. H. D., Chanties, Greek and Latin: see 
Reviews 


Sabin, Frances E., Service Bureau for Classical Teach- 
ers, American Classical League, 23 

Sabine Farm, Horace’s, J. Hammer, 201~205 

Sanford, Frederick Warren, A Junior Latin Reader 
and A Third Latin Book <two works>: see Reviews 

Sargent, Franklin H., on the Greek Theater, Margaret 

Henry, 7 

Saunders, Catharine, Cicero’s Attitude to the Con- 
flict of 49 B. C., 114-117; The Mostellaria, in Latin, 
at Hamilton College , 8 

Scholarships, New York Classical Club, H. Hoadley, 
16, 152 

Science, History and Method of: see Reviews, Singer 

Scott, Harry Fletcher, Junior Latin Reader, Third 
Latin Book <two works>: see Reviews, Sanford 


Scudder, Jared W., Ovid, Selections, Edited: see Re- 
views, Kelsey 
Seasons, The, in Vergil, C. Knapp, 57-59 


Second Year Latin: see Reviews, Place 

Secondary Education, Reform of, in France: see Re- 
views, Bérard; Value of the Classics in, President A. 
Lawrence Lowell on, C. Knapp, 8 

Seeds from Pharaoh's Tomb, C. Knapp, 87-88 


Seguine, Laura R.: see Reviews, Place 

Seneca and his Modern Message: see Reviews, Gum- 
mere 

Service Bureau, Frances E. Sabin, 23 

Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, in Latin: see Reviews, 
Geyser 

Shear, Theodore Leslie, The Golden Sands of the 
Pactolus, 186-188 

Sheppard, J. T., Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles: 


see Reviews 

Shewan, A., Geography of Ancient Thessaly, Messrs. 
T. W. Allen, W. Leaf, M.S. Thompson, and A. J. B. 
Wace on, 21-23; Mr. Carl Blegen on Mycenaean 
Corinth, 22-23; Note by, on his Paper, Repetition 


in Homer and Tennyson <16.153>, 16. See also 
Reviews, Allen 
Ships, Catalogue of, in Homer: see Reviews, Allen 


Shorey, P., on Aristotle, De Generatione et Corrup- 
tione, C. Knapp, 112 

Showerman, Grant: see Reviews, Rolfe 

Sight Reading in Latin, Gertrude Bricker, 78 


Significant Name in Terence: see Reviews, Austin 

Singer, Charles, History of Science: see Reviews 

Sloman, H. P., Caesar, Civil War I-II, Edited: see 
Reviews 


Smith, Charles Forster, Thucydides, Translated, IV: 
see Reviews 
Society, The Great, Cicero's Attitude Towards, Mar- 


Theater, 
Theseus, 


garet Y. Henry, 67-72; Professor F. H. Giddings on, 
Ruth E. Messenger, 161-166 

Sohrab and Rustum, Homeric Reminiscences in, F. L 
Clark, 3-7 

Soliloquy in Ancient Comedy: see Reviews, Bickford 

Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus: see Reviews, Sheppard 

Spaeth, John W., Jr., The Daily Life of a Roman 
Gentleman in the First C entury A. D., 91-95 

Sparta und Seine Symmachie: sce Reviews, Kahrstedt 

St. Augustine, and Vergil, H. C. Coffin, 172-175 

St. Jerome and Vergil, H. C. Coffin, 170-172 

Standardized Tests in Latin, Laura K. Pettingill, 
145-148 <Bibliography of, by C. Knapp and L. K, 
Pettingill, 147—148> 

Stocks, J. L.,Aristotle, De Caeld, Translated: see Reviews 

Storms in Vergil, C. Knapp, 58 

Strabo, Translated, II: see Reviews, Jones, H, L. 

Sturtevant, E. H., Conference on Philology, Cincin- 
nati, 142-144; Etruscan Problem, 25-28, 33-36. 
See also Reviews, Conway, de Groot, Jespersen 

Sulmona, Ovid in: see Reviews, Haight 

Summer Session, First, American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, E. Daniels, 23 

Summer in Vergil, C. Knapp, 57-58 


Syllabus in Latin, New York State High School, §S, 


D. Arms, 193-195 
Tacitus as Historian, | C. Welch on, C. Knapp, 176 
Taylor, Lily Ross, The Local Cults of Etruria: see 
Reviews 


TEACHING OF GREEK AND LATIN: Arms, S. D., 
The New York State High School Syllabus in Latin, 
193-195; Beginners’ Latin: see Reviews, Jenner; 
College Teaching of the Classics, W. K. Prentice on, 
C. Knapp, 97-98; Composition, Latin and Greek, in 
Schools, C. Knapp, 17; Direct Method, Rev. Philip 
Marke on, C. Knapp, 89; First Year Latin: see 
Reviews, Jenner; French and Latin, FE. Adelaide 
Hahn, 155-158; Grammatical Classifications and 
Terms, Current, of Recent Origin, C. Knapp, 9-10; 
Ilahn, E. Adelaide, Latin and French, 155-158; 
Knapp, C., Composition, Latin and Greek, in the 
Schools, 17, Grammatical Classifications and Terms, 
g-10, Ovid, Study and Teaching of, 65-67, 73-75, 
Professor W. K. Prentice on College Teaching of the 
Classics, 97-99, Reading Latin Aloud as Aid in 
Study and Teaching, 90, Rev. Philip Marke on 
Methods of Teaching Latin, 89-g0, Roman Catholic 
Views on Methods of Teaching Latin, 49-90, Stan- 
dardized Tests in Latin, Bibliography of <with 
Laura K. Pettingill>, 147-148; Latin and French, 
Kk. Adelaide Hahn, 155-158; Latin Shackled or Un- 
shackled, Edna L. White, 123-127; Marke, Rev. 
Philip, Methods of Teaching Latin, C. Knapp, 89-90, 
On Reading Latin Aloud, me Knap go; Nutting, 
H. C., Reading Power in Latin, 4 37; Prentice, 
W. K., College Teaching of the Classics, C. Knapp 
97-99; Reading Latin Aloud, as Aid in the Study 
and the Teaching of the Classics, C. Knapp, Rev. P. 
Marke, g0; Roman Catholic Views on Methods of 
Teaching Latin, C. Knapp, 89-90; Second Year 
Latin: see Reviews, Place, Sanford; Standardized 
Tests in Latin, Laura K. Pettingill, 145-148; Sylla- 
bus, Latin: see above, under Teaching, Arms, etc.; 
Third Year Latin: see Reviews, Sanford; Whate, 
Edna L., Latin Shackled or Unshackled, 123-127 

Telegraphing Among the Ancients, A. C. Merriam on, 
C. Knapp, 160, n. 2. 


Terence, Sipnificant Name in: see Reviews, Austin; 
Soliloquy in: see Reviews, Bickford 
Tests, Mental, and Liberal Education, F. P. Donnell 


on, ©. Knapp, 17; Standardized, in Latin, Laura 
Pettingill, 145-148 <Bibliography, by C. Knapp, 
and Laura K. Pettingill, 147-148> 

Greek: see under Greck 
Story of, in Bacchylides, L. 
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Thessaly, Ancient, Geography of, Messrs. T. W. Allen, 
W. Leaf, M.S. Thompson, and A. J. B. Wace on, 
A. Shewan, 21-23 é 

Third Year Latin: see Reviews, Sanford 

Thompson, M. S., Ancient Thessaly, A. Shewan, 21-23 

Thucydides, Translated, IV: see Reviews, Smit 

Times, London, on the Classics, C. Knapp, 151-152 

Times and Seasons, Signs Concerning, from Plants, 
E. S. McCartney, 105-106 

Tomi, Ovid’s Experiences with Languages at, H. 5S. 
Gehman, C. Knapp, 75 

Tonks, Oliver S.: see Reviews, Reinach 

Tragedy, Aristotle’s Views of: see Reviews, Brett; 
Greek Myths in: see Reviews, Flint 

Transfer and Automatic Transfer, H.C. Nutting, 41-42 

Trojan Cycle of Stories, in Ennius and Plautus, C. 

app, 186 

Tyrrheni, and the Etruscans, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus on, E. H. Sturtevant, 26-27; Arrival of, in 
Italy, E. H. Sturtevant, 33; Connection of, with 
Aegean Lands, E. H. Sturtevant, 33, 36, with Lydia, 
BL. Sturtevant, 33, 34, 35 


Unbelief, Cicero's Religious, E. E. Burriss, 101-103 
University of Arizona, News Letter of, Quoted, 8 


VALUE OF THE CLASSICS: Antioch Notes, The 
Classics Versus Science, C. Knapp, 176; Barker, 
L. F., The Value of the Classics to the Student of 
Medicine, C. Knapp, 8; Bartlett, Lucile, The Place 
of Latin in American Education, Mary L. Hess, 7; 
Bates, H. M.,The Classics and the Student of Law, 16; 
Duckman, Sir A., Cassical Education as Best Basis 
for Industrial Work, C. Knapp, 184; France, The 
Classics in: see Reviews, Bérard; Greene, W. C., 
Plato and Modern Education, 50-51; Hahn, E. 
Adelaide, Value of Latin to Students of French, 
155-158; //ess, Mary L., Miss Lucile Bartlett on 

he Place of Latin in American Education, 7; 
Industrial Work, Classical Education Best Basis for, 
Sir A. Duckman on, C. Knapp, 184; Knapp, C., 
Antioch Notes, Classics Versus Science, 176, Lord 
Crewe on the Classics, 151, Mr. L. F. Barker on the 
Classics and the Student of Medicine, 8, Mr. Albert 
Mansbridge and the Classics, 24, President A. Law- 
rence Lowell on the Classics in Secondary Education, 
8, Professor F. D. Lockwood on the Classics, 8, 
Sir A. Duckman on Classical Education as Best Basis 
for Industrial Work, 184, Three Utterances on the 
Classics, 8; Law, The Classics and the Studert of, 
H. M. Bates, 16; Lockwood, F. D., The Classics, C. 
Knapp, 8; London Times on, C.. Knapp, 1§1-1§2; 
Lord Crewe on, C. Knapp, 151; Lowell, President A. 
Lawrence, The Classics in Secondary Education, C. 
Knapp, 8; Medicine, Value of the Classics to Stu- 
dents of, L. F. Barker on, C. Knapp, 8; Mr. Albert 
Mansbridge and the Classics, C. a 24; Plato 


and Modern Education, W. C. Greene, 50°51; 
* Science, Classics Versus, Antioch Notes on, C. Knapp, 
176; Three Utterances on the Classics, C. Knapp, 8; 
Wilson, P. W., The Classics, 160 


Van Hook, La Rue, Greek Life and Thought: see 
Reviews. See also Reviews, Dobson, Livingstone, 
Sheppard 

Veazie, Walter, Empedocles’ Psychological Doctrine: 
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Veneris Pervigilium: see Pervigilium Veneris 

Vergil, Aeneid I-VI, Edited: see Reviews, Greenough; 
and Hector Berlioz, E. E. Burriss, 117; and Horace, 
G. D. Kellogg, 81; Autumn in, C. Knapp, 59; Color 
Terms in, N. G. McCrea on, C. Knapp, 65-66; The 
Day and the Seasons in, C. Knapp, 57~59; Did 
Vergil Write the Verses Beginning Ile Ego?, Pro- 
fessors Richmond and Phillimore on, C. Knapp, 
129-130; Hail in, C. Knapp, 59; Influence of, on 
St. Jerome and St. Augustine, H. C. Coffin, 170- 
175; Mr. F. W. H. Myers on, C. Knapp, 53-54; 
Morning and Evening in, C. Knapp, 57; The Night 
in, C. Knapp, 58; Professors Phillimore and Rich- 
mond on Ille Ego, ete., C. Knapp, 129-130; Sir 
Archibald Geikie on The Day and the Seasons in, 
C. Knapp, 57-59; Storms in, C. Knapp, 58; Summer 
in, C. Knapp, 58-59; Twice Brings Trojans to 
Italy in Early Morning, C. Knapp, 7 

Vici Faber Ferrarius, Latin Version, A. F. Geyser, 90 

Victor Monuments, Olympic: see Reviews, Hyde 

Villa, Horace’s Sabine, J. Hammer, 201-20 

Village Blacksmith, The <Longfellow>, in Latin, 
A. F. Geyser, 80 

Volitive, The, in Latin, W. H. Kirk, 49-50 


Wace, A. J. B., Ancient Thessaly, A. Shewan, 21-23 

Walker, E. M., Greek History: see Reviews 

Waters, William E.: see Reviews, Flint 

Watts, N. H., Cicero, Speeches of, Translated: see 
Reviews 

Weather Lore, Mary Johnston, 151 <comment on E. S. 
McCartney > 

Weather Signs from Plants, E. S. McCartney, 107—108 

Welch, John C., On Writing History, C. Knapp, 176 

Wessa, Ida, New York Classical Club, 152 

Westermann, William L.: see Reviews, Laistner 

Wheat, Mummy, C. Knapp, 87-88 

Wheeler, Arthur L.: see Reviews, Bickford, Hosius, 
Lee, Rothstein 

White, Edna L., Latin Shackled or Unshackled, 123-127 
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see Reviews, Classical Studies, ete. 

Wonders of the Past: see Reviews, Hammerton 

Working Men and Working Women and the Classics, 
Mr. Albert Mansbridge on, C. Knapp, 24 
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“The renatssance of Latin in our High Schools ts 
with us. All over the country the revival is evident’’. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


has done its part in stimulating this new 
awakening. 
LATIN TEACHERS 
are demanding their share of the outside 
help that has heretofore been so grudgingly 
given to their department. 
EASTMAN ROMAN LIFE SLIDES 
have been prepared expressly to help the 
Latin teachers. 

Nine sets of 50 slides each with lecture 
on the following subjects: The Roman 
House—Wearing Apparel—Games—Travel 
—Trades—Julius Caesar I—Julius Caesar II 
—Mythology—Wanderings of Aeneas. 

These pictures appeal to the whole School. 
Slides are also offered in English Litera- 
ture. 

For further information address 


EASTMAN ROMAN LIFE 
IOWA CITY, Iowa. 


MJ 


OUR DEBT TO 
GREECE AND ROME 


Edited by George Depue Hadzsits and 
David Moore Robinson 


MJ 


During the Summer- - 


teachers and students should have time 
for some of that earnestly coveted read- 
ing which the busy winter months 
render so difficult. These volumes 
stand ready for your edification and en- 
joyment. We welcome correspondence 
at all times and shall be glad to notify 
those who await the publication of 
later titles. Eleven new volumes are 
now in preparation. Send for circular. 


MJ 


Price, $1.50 per volume. 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 Summer Street. Boston 


MJ 


**.-excels in human interest--’’ 


ELEMENTARY 
LATIN 


With Correlated Studies in 
English for Junior and 
Senior High Schools 


ULLMAN AND HENRY 


rere HIS is the first Latin text which has come to my at- 

T tention which seems to give adequate attention to the 

inter-relationships of Latin and English words, which 

should be the most valuable part of an elementary Latin course. 

You are to be congratulated in having such a text to offer the 
teachers of Latin. 

I am pleased to add that the text also excels in the human 
interest of its reading matter and the pedagogical perfection of its 
method of presentation of the grammatical forms of Latin’. 

—Merlin G. Miller, Kingsley, Iowa. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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EASY ORAL LATIN, 


A Series of Episodes in Latin, and a 
Latin Play, 


Arranged for Junior Classes by 
P. J. Downing, Ph.D., 


Lawrence-Smith School, 
848 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Price: $1.00 


EUROPEAN 
CLASSICAL 
TOUR 


Summer of 1924 


For full particulars address 


Professor Rollin H. Tanner 


New York University 
New York City 


THE LEGACY OF ROME 


Essays by C. FOLIGNO, ERNEST BARKER,H. 
ART JoNEs, G. H. STEVENSON, F. DE ZULUETA, 
H. Last, Cyrit BAILEY, CHARLES SINGER, J. W. 
MackalL, the late HENrY BrApLey, G. MCN. 
Rusurortu, G. GIOVANNONI, W. E. HEITLAND. 

Edited by Cyriv BAILEY 
With an Introduction by 
The Right Hon. H. H. Asouitru 
524 pages. 76 illustrations. Net $3.00 

N endeavour to trace in many fields the ex- 

tent of the inheritance which the’ modern 
world owes to Ancient Rome. 


THE PAGEANT OF GREECE 


Selections from Greek Literature in Translation 
Edited by R. W. LIVINGSTONE 
448 pages. 12 illustrations. Net $2.75 

HIS book, ranging from Homer to the epi- 

grammatists, from the ninth century B. Cc. to 
the sixth century A.D., and containing specimens 
in translation of the greatest work of the great- 
est Greek writers, aims at giving the English 
reader who knows no Greek some idea of the 
genius of Greece. 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE 


Essays by GILBERT Murray, W. R. INGE, 
J. Burnet, Sirk T. L.Heatru, D’Arcy W.THompe- 
SON, CHARLES SINGER, R. W. LIVINGSTONE, 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE, A.E. ZIMMERN, PERCY GARD- 
NER, SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 

Edited by R. W. LIVINGSTONE 
436 pages. 36 alustralions. Net $2.50 
‘THIS book, the first of its kind in English, aims 
at giving some idea of what the world owes 
to Greece in various realms of the spirit and in- 
tellect and of what it can still learn from her. 
Each field has been treated by a specialist. 


THE 
GREEK COMMONWEALTH 


Politics and Economics in Fifth Century Athens 
By ALFRED E. ZIMMERN 
Third edition, revised. 461 pages. 3 maps. Net $5.35 
THOROUGH and accurate piece of work, 
picturing the golden age of Athens as living 
and glowing with splendour. It may be read 
with pleasure and digested with profit by all 
lovers of Ancient Greece, and by all students of 
the Social Problem. A notable contribution; a 
masterpiece of literature. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 


35 WEsT 32ND STREET 


New York City 


University Heights 


